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RILKE’S NEUE GEDICHTE 
BY L. MCGLASHAN 


Huco Frieprics, in his book Die Struktur der modernen Lyrik * has presented 
an excellent and much needed typology of modern verse, convincing in the 
level of attack and in the breadth of example. Professor Friedrich is a 
Romance scholar, and it is this approach and experience which gives the 
book its great value. This fact and the scope of the book make it obvious 
that the German examples are comparatively few and that they are chosen 
mainly from such undoubtedly ‘modern’ poets as Benn. Hofmannsthal, 
George and Rilke he excludes. His reason — in the case of George and Hof- 
mannsthal — is that their technique is readily intelligible to the reader of 
Goethe and has, therefore, no bearing on his subject. Perhaps this is going 
too far; it would, at any rate, be a rewarding and interesting study to review 
their work in the light of the patterns which Friedrich works out. He gives 
his reason for excluding Rilke in the following paragraph: 


Die Verzauberung, die von modernen Gedichten ausgehen kann, ist mannlich 
geziigelt. Auch iiber ihren Dissonanzen und Dunkelheiten waltet Apollo, 
das klare kiinstlerische Gewissen. Inspirative Ergriffenheit als alleiniger Aus- 
weis dichterischer Qualitit sank schon seit dem friihen 19. Jahrhundert im 
Kurs. Allerdings gibt es Nachspiele. Die Sffentliche Meinung ist sogar bei 
ihnen hangengeblieben. Ihr bewundertes Muster ist ein deutscher Dichter 
des 20. Jahrhunderts, der kiinstlerische Grésse hat, aber geschlechtslos ist. 
[hm wurde das Gedicht ‘auferlegt’ in “Nachtstiirmen’, es sprang ihm ‘ins weit 
oftene Gefiihl’, so dass ‘die Hand zitterte und die Gewebe krachten’; nachher 
berichtete er dann ausfiihrlich von ‘solchem Geworfensein’ an Fiirstinnen, 
Grafinnen, Damen, an ‘sehr werte, liebe Herren’, mit vielen ‘irgendwie’, 

und ‘irgendwo’ und mit den edelsten Genitiven. Das hat recht fatale Folgen 
gehabt und zu triiber Verwechslung dieses einen Falles mit dem Dichten 


iiberhaupt gefiihrt.* 


The attack, if less chan original, is more than justified in that it is directed 
against a Rilke who, in his not always palatable letters, is overconscious of 
his audience. There, particularly in his last years, poetic ‘inspiration’ is 
certainly predominant. But that need not exclude conscious craftsmanship. 
The letters are, after all, concerned not with technique, but with the philo- 
sophy underlying the verse; they are filled with relief at the completion of 
the Elegies, not with a discussion of their craftsmanship, which was a product 
of years, This article attempts to show in the poems of the Neue Gedichte 
examples of modern techniques, such as Professor Friedrich describes. 


SI 
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[he Neue Gedichte mark in Rilke’s development a period which is charac- 
terized by a high degree of consciousness. They show an artistry which we 
have not fully understood until we see how conscious it is. The phase in 
Rilke's life in which these poems were written (we could take it as extending 
roughly from the beginning of the Paris period through to such poems 


as Wendung. y ‘aldteich and the Spanische Trilogie) has often been described. 
Its main features, usually associated with the influence of Rodin and the 
West generally, stand out clearly enough. Rilke, as he himself never tires 
of saying, learnt to see. His work during this period is full of examples 
of this new ‘sight’ and of the philosophical deliberations which it brought 
about. He came, too, into contact with highly developed and highly con- 
scious artistry. For the first time he seems to have realized the existence of 
the historical perspective. The impact Russia had made on him at an earlier 
stage of his development was perhaps so strong because he could experience 
it as a world in which this perspective did not exist. He was encouraged to 
see those things which he wanted to see. Rodin and the West now teach 
him the historical pattern of culture and art-forms. Whereas the techniques 
of his trade had before seemed to him merely external methods of decking 
out his emotions and thoughts, he is now forced into a completely new view: 
he sees that art has a development and laws of its own, that style and tech- 
nique are an expression of personal vision and the test of its truth, not just 
the trappings which adorn a private emotion.* The Rodin essays show how 
he has come to realize that the manner in which the artist portrays what he 
sees is the truly artistic addition to the raw material of his vision. These 
essays and the Requiems discuss the implications of this new insight, the 
Neue Gedichte are the fruits of its application. 

Many of the Neue Gedichte are studies. It can only serve to create confusion 
if these poems are treated in the same way as others such as Orpheus, Eurydike, 
Hermes, Die Rosenschale, etc., which form, along with the Elegies, an essen- 
tial part of Rilke’s “Weltbild’. The study poems do not present the world 
in a new interpretation, but rather a new way of seeing, illustrated by sections 
of the world. 

The collection falls into a few major groups: One consists of poems 
about historical figures from the Old Testament, from Greek legend, from 
history — human figures with some individual distinguishing mark. The 
other has as its material: things, art objects, plants, animals, statues and build- 
ings. It contains such well-known poems as Der Panther, Der Schwan, Die 
Flamingos, Die Gazelle, Persisches Heliotrop, Blaue Hortensie, Rosa Hortensie, 
Archaischer Torso Apollos, Friiher Apollo, the poems about cathedrals and 
about Belgian towns. This group, which is characteristic of the book, concerns 
us here. 


What strikes the reader immediately is that the titles are precise, localized 
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and no longer a statement of the mood which is the unifying factor of the 
poem, as was still the case with the Friihe Gedichte and to a large extent 
with the Buch der Bilder. The human figures have names, in the Friihe 
Gedichte they were merely called “Die Madchen’, etc. A further feature is 
that there is little of direct biographical importance. Rilke as a person is not 
immediately perceptible. That is the fundamental characteristic of the collec- 
tion. Rilke writes of things and not of himself, he is immediately present 
only as the medium through which the objects pass. The personality of the 
man seems to disappear behind the consciousness of the artist. He no longer 
describes the impression the object makes on him but describes the object 
as it is in itself. 

The poem Der Panther is the example most critics choose to illustrate 
the claim that Rilke describes his object as it were “from within’. This we 
must examine. 


Sein Blick ist vom Voriibergehn der Stabe 
so miid geworden, dass er nichts mehr hilt. 
Ihm ist, als ob es tausend Stabe gibe 

und hinter tausend Stiben keine Welt. 


Der weiche Gang geschmeidig starker Schritte, 
der sich im allerkleinsten Kreise dreht, 

ist wie ein Tanz von Kraft um eine Mitte, 

in der betaubt ein grosser Wille steht. 


Nur manchmal schiebt der Vorhang der Pupille 
sich lautlos auf —. Dann geht cin Bild hinein, 
geht durch der Glicder angespannte Stille — 
und hért im Herzen auf zu sein. 


It is true that the sense of captivity is here so strong that we are indeed 
inclined to assume that is the whole meaning of the poem, that it is the 
aspect of the object Rilke is concerned with. But does that necessarily mean 
that Rilke puts himself ‘inside’ the object described? Can we here talk of 
‘Einftihlungsvermégen’: The impact of this particular poem is so strong 
that such a description of its technique seems justified — so strong, indeed, 
that we could be inclined to look on the Panther as the symbol of man in 
the modern world. That is a common enough interpretation. But it means 
that we are continuing the poem after its conclusion, describing and inter- 
preting it in terms of the thoughts and feelings it arouses in us. That is a 
measure of its success and force and of the suggestive quality of the object 
Rilke has chosen. But in doing so we have not said anything about its tech- 
nique and nothing about the nature of Rilke’s symbols. We cannot even 
be sure that we are reacting to the panther we have seen in our own experience 
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or the one Rilke creates for us. Certainly we cannot regard the poem, as 
interpreted in this way, as typical of the whole collection in which it stands. 

Let us ask ourselves how this panther is seen. It is taken out of its natural 
setting. It is the captive panther, the panther seen in relation to nothing else 
but its captivity; this, the ‘Befindlichkeit’ of captivity, is uppermost. But 
what strikes us most is that the description is reduced to movement. (We 
shall see that this is one of the most important complexes of the collection, 
and one of its most modern elements.) It is further apparent that this move- 
ment is the result of a system of relationships. That is another aspect which 
we can appreciate better after a comparison with other poems. 

The centre is the ‘Blick’, “das Schauen’ of the animal. His ‘Blick’ would 
normally receive impressions of the outside world, would be his link with 
it, a surface where he and the world meet, merge, enter into relationships 
with each other. But here it is ‘so mtid geworden, dass er nichts mehr 
halt’. The furious movement of the caged animal, his pacing up and down, 
is, then, not a desire to get out, not the expression of anger at things outside 
or at being inside. There is no suggestion of that. He is cut off from the 
outside world. He is forced back on himself. His movements, which would 
otherwise be an expression of his relationship with the world, have become, 
in a sense, a thing in themselves. The animal is reduced to movement, is 
directed towards himself, is, in a way, so empty, that when the curtain 
is raised (the harsh, unusual words emphasize the fact that this natural act is 
almost a violation) and the image penetrates, it passes painfully, as it were 
along tracks no longer used, and has no meaning any more. It ceases to exist 
or to have any real relationship to the life of the animal in the heart. The 
movement (the image passing through ‘der Glieder angespannte Stille’ links 
once more movement and image together) is no longer directed towards 
anything; it is a pattern, a “Tanz von Kraft um eine Mitte’ and this ‘Mitte’ 
(‘in der betaubt cin grosser Wille steht’) has itself no longer any meaning 
beyond that of reference point of a pattern. There is not the slightest sug- 
gestion of any pathos of a freedom which could form a contrast with 
captivity and would allow us to formulate a meaning for the symbol (in 
as far a? it is one) as directly as so often happens. Such an interpretation, 
legitimate as it may be as a reaction to the poem, stems from the desire 
to establish a more general frame of reference for what it actually states, 
to disregard the actual meaning in order to treat it as a symbol. That desire 
is awakened more by the real object the poet has chosen than by the object 
the particular poem creates. 

Seen in this way, as a study of movement and pattern, the poem belongs 
together with a number of others which form a most important group in 
the Neue Gedichte. Movement, a figure or pattern expressing movement — 
that is in fact the typical feature of this collection and of this stage of Rilke’s 
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development. That Rilke was in effect learning to see things in this way is 
apparent from the Rodin book and from expressions such as the following 
in his verse: “Gebarden von so kleinem Ausschlagswinkel’ (Die Rosenschale). 
The far-reaching implications of this we can best appreciate later; the 
immediate importance as a general tendency we can see clearly enough if 
we look for a moment at als collections. The Friihe Gedichte are charac- 
terized by images of ‘fringe’ and ‘edge’ and ‘shore’: ‘an ihren morgenroten 
Molen sterben/die ersten Wellen der Unendlichkeit’; ‘aus der friihen Kiihle 
dieser Kiisten’; ‘und er wird auf den schimmernden Schwingen/als erster 
Milde des Mondes/bringen an den nicht mehr deutlichen Strand’; ‘die 
letzten Hauser’, etc. Such images are intimately related to motifs of ‘Ahnung’, 
transition, half-light and passive receptivity. The poet is at this stage concerned 
solely with the dividing line between his consciousness and the world (under- 
stood as all those things outside him which impinge on his sensitivity). There 
are no clearly seen individual objects— they are only metaphors taken from 
the world to illustrate feeling. Characteristic of the Neue Gedichte, on the 
other hand, is a pattern obtained by taking an object out of all relationship 
with anything else. It is an immanent pattern of ‘things’ in the world 
divorced from connections with the beholder. The object is seen in itself, 
by itself; the lines which would lead beyond its contours and put it in a 
perspective created by surrounding objects are deliberately excluded. 

Particularly the pattern and movement of ‘kreisen’ seems to have attracted 
Rilke again and again. One reason for this preoccupation is obvious: 
though movement, it is a pattern which is by its very nature self-contained, 
self-limiting and self-sufficient. Das Karussell, for instance, is held together 
by this alone. 


Mit einem Dach und seinem Schatten dreht 
sich eine kleine Weile der Bestand 

von bunten Pferden alle aus dem Land, 

das lange zégert, eh es untergeht. 

Zwar manche sind an Wagen angespannt, 
doch alle haben Mut in ihren Mienen; 

ein béser roter Lowe geht mit ihnen 

und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 


Sogar ein Hirsch ist da ganz wie im Wald, 
nur dass er einen Sattel tragt und driiber 
ein kleines blaues Madchen aufgeschnallt. 


Und auf dem Léwen reitet weiss ein Junge 
und halt sich mit der kleinen heissen Hand, 
dieweil der Lowe Zahne zeigt und Zunge. 


Und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 
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Und aut den Pferden kommen sie voriiber, 

auch Madchen, helle, diesem Pferdesprunge 

fast schon entwachsen; mitten in dem Schwunge 
schauen sie auf, irgendwohin, heriiber — 


Und dann und wann ein weisser Elefant. 


Und das geht hin und eilt sich, dass es endet, 
und kreist und dreht sich nur und hat kein Ziel. 
Ein Rot, ein Griin, ein Grau vorbeigesendet, 
cin kleines, kaum begonnenes Profil —. 

Und manchesmal ein Licheln, hergewendet, 
ein scliges, das blendet und verschwendet 

an dieses atemlose blinde Spiel cs 


It is a picture of energies all concentrated inwards, never progressing, 
never ending, unbroken by anything which would lead beyond. Even the 
smile has no direction, it is not meant for anything outside the pattern. 
All is movement for its own sake. The poem appeals to a wider audience 
because it is this very aspect which we associated with the merry-go-round — 
not because it suggests directly a deeper meaning. 

So far we have dealt with two poems on objects which are familiar to 
every reader and which, as objects, elicit response from everyone. It is 
preciscly for this reason that our interpretation has to guard against the danger 
of confusing the object we see before our mind's eye with the object Rilke 
tries to construct before us. 

Let us now turn to two poems which are closely related to the first pair 
but lack the same universal association: Die Treppe der Orangerie and Die 
Flamingos. It could not possibly be said that ‘Einftihlen’ is important in 
these, whereas the aspect of movement is quite clearly stated. 

Die Treppe der Orangerie describes a movement which points ‘nirgends 
hin’, that is, unbounded, unbroken by relationships. * 


Wie Kénige, die schliesslich nur noch schreiten 
fast ohne Ziel, nur um von Zeit zu Zeit 

sich den Verneigenden auf beiden Seiten 
zu zeigen in des Mantels Einsamkeit — : 


so steigt, allein zwischen den Balustraden, 
die sich verneigen schon seit Anbeginn, 

die Treppe: langsam und von Gottes Gnaden 
und auf den Himmel zu und nirgends hin; 


als ob sie allen Folgenden befahl 
zuriickzubleiben, — so dass sie nicht wagen 
von ferne nachzugehen; nicht einmal 

die schwere Schleppe durfte einer tragen. 
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Rilke’s desire is to capture an impression of movement, which is free from 
all contexts of purpose. That is the sense of the image of the king. The king 
and the stairs are representation and movement without any purpose beyond 
that. The poem Die Flamingos, particularly the last line, is a similar case: 


In Spiegelbildern wie von Fragonard 

ist doch von ihrem Weiss und ihrer Réte 
nicht mehr gegeben, als dir einer bite, 
wenn er von seiner Freundin sagt: sie war 


noch sanft von Schlaf. Denn steigen sie ins Griine 
und stehn, auf rosa Stielen leicht gedreht, 
beisammen, bliihend, wie in einem Beet, 
verfiihren sie verfiihrender als Phryne 


sich selber; bis sie ihres Auges Bleiche 
hinhalsend bergen in der eigenen Weiche, 
in welcher Schwarz und Fruchtrot sich versteckt. 


Auf einmal kreischt ein Neid durch die Voliere; 
sie aber haben sich erstaunt gestreckt 
und schreiten einzeln ins Imaginire. 


It is surely not legitimate to interpret this as a reference to something quite 
outside the context of the poem, for instance to the life of the poet on earth, 
showing that he does not really inhabit the earth. As an interpretation that 
seems very far-fetched. It means once more that the movement of the poem 
has been translated into something else.* Such translation does not take into 
account the poem as a structure. Baudelaire’s Albatros expresses the meaning 
this interpretation claims for Die Flamingos, its last line makes its intention 
unmistakably clear. Whatever we think of the comparative merits of the 
two poems, we must at least concede that Die Flamingos reveals a much 
more developed sensitivity and technique. It requires nothing outside its 
own context to make its unity and meaning apparent. The unity of its 
structure can be seen if we realize that the poem originates in an impression 
of unreality gained from watching the movement of the birds. It is this 
impression of unreality which links all the elements of the poem. It is 
forced on the ear by the insistent use of loan-words in the rhyme-position. 
Even the opening simile, which at first sight seems to lead away from the 
actual subject of the poem, heightens this impression. The mention of 
Fragonard is related to the birds only through an association of colour, 
but this association adds up to a picture of rococo loveliness which is at one 
and the same time (Fragonard and the rococo open the poem and set the 
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atmosphere) pointlessness and unreality (verftihren ... sich selber). The 
whole is an impression of art which is suddenly seen in reality. This impres- 
sion is so strong that the poet, dwelling on the sudden movement of the birds, 
cannot imagine that they, who seemed to be a pose on a canvas, should be 
suddenly acting as real beings. It is as if they were a spell which has been 
broken, a vision which could only fade into the unreality from which it 
surely came. A similar thought is at the back of Die Gazelle, Das Einhorn, 
beings which seem to exist, or to have been created, only because they 
incorporate a pattern or a metaphor which is necessary as the expression of 
human states and emotion. 

What is immediately apparent from these remarks is Rilke’s striving to 
work out a pattern and a line. This tendency, present in his work from this 
period to the last poems, can appear as the basis of a whole poem, or as an 
individual image within a poem. (We can note in passing that in the works 
of the last phase examples of the latter are more common.) There are count- 
less examples, some where the individual object is robbed of life for the sake 
of the pattern, as in the poem where some boys are mentioned: “die ein 
Spicl ancinander betreiben’. The boys are parts of a geometrical figure, 
important only in so far as they mark out a field of tensions and relationships, 
and provide contours of movement. This preoccupation with the contours 
and boundaries of a pattern also accounts for some of the more violent of 
Rilke’s metaphors. The words of the Spanische Trilogie show this clearly: 
‘Mit messendem Steinwurf die Herde besiumt, wo sie sich ausfranst.’ Even 
the stone is de-materialized into action and function. We are reminded of 
the impersonal and inhuman descriptions of Malte Laurids Brigge where the 
movement of the man jumping is described as one “die sich in meinen K6rper 
fortpflanzte’. The traditional relationship is reversed, movement has de- 
tached itself from the human will and has assumed a demonic power which 
attacks the body and uses it as a vehicle of expression. It is interesting to 
note that many of the devices which Friedrich lists as typical of modern 
verse are to be found in Malte; its stylistic implications are hardly to be 
described without recourse to many of his categories. There is the insistence 
of ugliness, which he underlines in connexion with Baudelaire.” Such terms 
as ‘Enthumanisierung’, ‘Entpers6nlichung’, ‘Deformierung’ come readily to 
mind when we read the description of the wall, the laughing splinters of 
glass, such bitter impersonal phrases as ‘hier stirbt es sich’, and the description 
of the grandfather's death. This last instance can show us, even without a 
glance at Rilke'’s later development, that there is, at least here, in such 
fragmentation, very often a pathos which stems from a realization of what 
could and should stand in its place ... But that is not the case in the Neue 
Gedichte. For this stage of the discussion the important thing is to see that 
Malte is the negative side of the poems. It would perhaps not be going too 
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far to say that Malte shows the full life of a person constructed around the 
type of vision which characterizes the Neue Gedichte. The verse has a different 
function. The individual poem does not proceed from a world seen in a 
state of fragmentation, but rather destroys an object or a situation only to 
point out its underlying pattern and robs it of existence to give it significance. 

There is no need to point out that this tendency to work out a basic, 
abstract pattern and line, as distinct from an object in the traditional sense, 


is modern in the extreme. Ernesto Grassi, discussing modern painting, quotes 
W. Haftmann:* 


‘Tatsichlich war das Bild der Dinge fiir lange Zeit tragfahig genug, um alle 
Gewichte des Menschen als Ausdruck auf sich zu nehmen. Was aber, wenn an 
den Dingen selbst und an ihrer anschaulichen Substanz andere, bisher ver- 
borgene Komplexe sichtbar werden, neue Fragen an sie gestellt werden, 
wenn ihre Leibhaftigkeit durch intuitive Zweifel und intellektuelles Wissen 
nicht mehr so zweifelsfrei existieren?’ [and continues] Nach Haftmann scheinen 
dem Menschen die Dinge aus dem Blickfeld zu verschwinden, um von 
neuen Momenten abgelést zu werden, wie z.b. von den Kriaften, die in ihnen 
wirksam sind. Haftmann fiihrt einige ungemein aufschlussreiche Beispiele an: 
nicht mehr der Strom, der vor unserem Fenster fliesst, sondern der Prozess 
des Strémens reizt unsere Sensibilitat zur Antwort. Nicht der Baum mit 
seinem Laubwerk fesselt unsere Augen, sondern der in seinem Wachstum 
und seiner Gestalt sich ausprigende genetische Prozess, der nur mit einem 
Réntgenblick erkannt ke kann. Nicht die dingliche Welt, die Erschei- 
nungen der vegetativen und sensitiven Welt elektrisieren das Interesse, son- 


dern die dahinter verborgenen dynamischen Tatigkeitsworte — strémen, 
wachsen, bliihen! 


Some of Rilke’s diction, his extended use of noun infinitives, particularly 
in Die Rosenschale, comes readily to mind. It is obvious that Rilke is conscious 
of this process of modern life — the Elegies are clearly an attempt to formu- 
late and answer the question: is such a world habitable? In so far they are a 
step beyond what immediately concerns us here, and are as such rather a 
development of Malte than the Neue Gedichte, in which Rilke is content to 
construct a world along these lines without concerning himself with the rdle 
of man in it. But even here there is an obvious difference in Rilke’s position. 
Whereas the painting Haftmann describes gives the process, which we could 
then translate back into the visible world, Rilke, in these poems, proceeds 
from a real object, the title object (often we would not be able to derive it 
from the lines!) and extracts from it ‘die dahinter verborgenen dynamischen 
Tatigkeitsworte’. This difference is basic for the understanding of the tech- 
nique of these poems, but much less so for determining Rilke’s position in 
the modern world. Though Malte is perhaps the only place where the 
fragmentation is made absolute, it is apparent that even the poems of the 
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ire much more closely related to the technique of the Expres- 
st in their treatment of the visible object, than would appear if 
we attach as much importance to the actual object as is usually done. In 
view of these considerations the term ‘Dinggedicht which has become 
associated with the poems we have been discussing, needs a further defini- 
tion. If the term is taken to mean that the poems are about ‘plastic’ objects 
(Rodin statues in words, for instance) its application is the equivalent of 
ne that the section on “Dinge’ in the second part of the Rodin book is the 
same as the Biedermeier attitude of ‘Sammeln und Hegen’. Asa description of 
poems which start from an object and are a structure which is in no way 
referred to the personality of the poet, it is, however, a useful abbreviation. 
But we are as yet concerned only with technique. Here another poem 
can help us further. It is the Spanische Tanzerin, mostly neglected, although 
it is one of the most successful poems of the group. So far we have concen- 
trated on poems which show thematic material and type of vision charac- 
teristic of these works. This example demonstrates, as well as this, other 
aspects bearing more closely on our question of technique. It is one of these 
pocms in a freer strophic pattern which, apart from the longer poems of 
‘Weltanschauung’, are comparatively rare in Rilke’s work. This allows 


Rilke, a master of the cadence and the caesura, to show himself at his most 
spectacular. 


" 
‘ .7 t ‘ 
3 ; . »' : 


Wie in der Hand ein Schwefelziindholz, weiss, 
eh es zur Flamme kommt, nach allen Seiten 
zuckende Zungen streckt — : beginnt im Kreis 
naher Beschauer hastig, hell und heiss 

ihr runder Tanz sich zuckend auszubreiten. 
Und plétzlich ist er Flamme ganz und gar. 


Once more we are dealing with a study in movement. Once more the 
restriction of the field is apparent: the circle of onlookers which bounds the 
circling movement of the dancer. The poem is a breathtaking tour de force 
for two reasons: firstly because the various stages of movement are matched 
and heightened by the subtle and fitting changes of movement and stress 
of the lines, and secondly because of the daring changes of imagery-level, 
which are convincing at first reading and appreciable at a second as the 
devices of a skilled technician. At the beginning the dance is led in by the 
image of the match darting tongues of fire before it burns steadily in a flame. 
We almost lose sight of this opening image in its detailed application to 
the dance, in lines where the subtly placed caesura suggests faltering and then 
a gradual gaining of momentum. Because of this, the line: ‘Und plétzlich 
ist er Flamme ganz und gar comes with unparalleled shock. We expect 
‘es. It was the ‘Ziindholz which was struggling to catch fire, but suddenlv 
it is the dance which burns as a flame. The two elements of the first sentence 
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are drawn together and, in a sudden burst, equated. What we expected to 
be a traditional, drawn out and lengthy simile, we find suddenly was only 
the introduction to a metaphor which extends through the whole poem, 
determining its flow and establishing its unity. The feeling of suddenness, 
which this line evokes, is as much a result of this shift of imagery as of the 
rapid surge of its rhythm after the texture of broken, hesitant lines of the 
beginning. The rest of the poem takes this shift of image a stage further. 


In a way it could be described as a conceit, but it is still an exciting piece 


of workmanship. 


Mit einem Blick entziindet sie ihr Haar 

und dreht auf einmal mit gewagter Kunst 

ihr ganzes Kleid in diese Feuersbrunst, 

aus welcher sich, wie Schlangen die erschrecken, 
die nackten Arme wach und klappernd strecken. 


Und dann: als wiirde ihr das Feuer knapp, 
nimmt sie es ganz zusamm und wirft es ab 

sehr herrisch, mit hochmiitiger Gebiarde 

und schaut: da liegt es rasend auf der Erde 

und flammt noch immer und ergibt sich nicht —. 
Doch sieghaft, sicher und mit einem siissen 
griissenden Lacheln hebt sie ihr Gesicht 

und stampft es aus mit kleinen festen Fiissen. 


Suddenly dancer and dance are separated, the dance makes itself indepen- 
dent, threatens to overpower her. It is a force which she releases and incites 
into struggling against her. The whole excitement of the following lines 
stems from this division. The movements of the dance are no longer seen 
as the expression of the dancer's will, they are interpreted as the meeting of 
two struggling forces which limit each other and establish contour. (The 
whole is an artistic performance and the implications of this separation are 
therefore not the same as in Malte.) The resultant tension is so great that all 
the skill of the last line, with its coincidence of word-unit and metric unit, 
is necessary to provide a release. The Spanische Tanzerin, too, constructs a 
movement to which everything else is subservient. 

The technical control which impresses us in this poem is an important 
indication of the new consciousness of artistry Rilke is striving for in this 
period. Examples of sheer bad taste (for instance in the onomatopocic 
effects Rilke is so fond of in the Friihe Gedichte — ‘Die Apfel ingsten an 
den Asten’) are much rarer, although no period of his work is entirely free 
of them. As Gottfried Benn would say: ‘Er kimpft nah am Stier.’ A poem 
such as Rémische Fonténe can show us how fittingly all elements of the 
lyric statement are now matched. 
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Zwei Becken, eins das andre iibersteigend 
aus einem alten runden Marmorrand, 

und aus dem oberen Wasser leis sich neigend 
zum Wasser, welches unten wartend stand, 


dem leise redenden entgegenschweigend 

und heimlich, gleichsam aus der hohlen Hand 
ihm Himmel hinter Griin und Dunkel zeigend 
wie einen unbekannten Gegenstand; 


sich selber ruhig in der schénen Schale 
verbreitend ohne Heimweh, Kreis aus Kreis, 
nur manchmal traumerisch und tropfenweis 


sich niederlassend an den Moosbehangen 
zum letzten a der sein Becken leis 
von unten licheln macht mit Ubergingen. 


This poem represents a theme dear to Rilke and which followed him 
through his whole life: a movement which has pattern only because it 
renounces fixed pattern; form, although its parts are always changing; 
contour and shape without losing freedom and movement. To develop this 
theme Rilke has cast the poem in one sentence without interruption, or 
rather in a syntactical pattern which is not finite at all, an incomplete sentence. 
Only its limbs, the stages of movement, have a verb. It is an unstopped 
utterance, a succession of present participles which are not bound in a fixed 
context of phrase and, though related grammatically, are not restricted in 
time. This strengthens the impression of the infinite, the always present, which 
is the essence of the poem. 

As an example of techniques common to the verse of this century, Fried- 
rich mentions in one section of his book something which he calls “Einblen- 
dungstechnik’ and which consists of the superimposition of one plane of 
association upon the plane actually developed in the foreground of the poem.’ 
It is, then, a form of the extended metaphor, marked by a cool and detached 
intelligence. Rilke provides us with excellent examples of this technique. 
It is true that the plane superimposed is with him not as startlingly modern 
as it is in expressionist and post-expressionist verse, but the basic tendency 
is the same. An example which comes readily to mind is the late poem 
Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Bollnow, in his work on Rilke (Rilke, 
Kohlhammer, 1951, 68ff) gives an analysis which separates the two strands 
and brings out the technique very well. In the Neue Gedichte we can see it 
as the basis of whole poems or of sections of poems. Of these, Friiher 
Apollo is perhaps the most striking. 
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Wie manches Mal durch das noch unbelaubte 
Gezweig ein Morgen durchsieht, der schon ganz 
im Friihling ist: so ist in seinem Haupte 

nichts was verhindern kénnte, dass der Glanz 


aller Gedichte uns fast tédlich trafe; 

denn noch kein Schatten ist in seinem Schaun, 
zu kiihl fiir Lorbeer sind noch seine Schlife, 
und spater erst wird aus den Augenbraun 


hochstammig sich der Rosengarten heben, 
aus welchem Blatter, einzeln, ausgelést 
hintreiben werden auf des Mundes Beben, 


der jetzt noch still ist, niegebraucht und blinkend 
und nur mit seinem Licheln etwas trinkend 
als wiirde ihm sein Singen eingeflésst. 


What inspired the poem was an early statue of Apollo. The treatment 
counterpoints both words of the title. Later versions of Apollo are implicit 
as the basis of perspective of the imagery. What the poem states is that this 
early representation shows the divinity as the incommensurable, the power of 
song as such that “der Glanz aller Gedichte uns fast tédlich trife’. It is a 
representation which does not in any way tone down the force of his 
divinity and make it humanly intelligible and tolerable. The full force 
of the early version is counterpointed against the morning of early spring 
when the light (“Glanz’ brings both limbs of the comparison together) is 
not yet tempered by the leaves which would break its intensity. The 
tension of the poem derives from the two stages: ‘noch unbelaubt ... 
schon ganz ... noch kein Schatten ... sind noch seine Schlife ... spater erst ... 
jetzt noch’. The development towards a different representation which makes 
the divine more human is suggested in the development of summer out of 
spring. ‘Friih’ — defined by the implicit ‘spit’ — is the tenor of the meta- 
phors, the basis of the choice of the images. The actual fields of the images 
‘Morgen’, etc.) have meaning — in the sense that they are not disturbing 
and extraneous — but they have only subordinate significance. We can 
see the difference from the traditional réle of imagery as a device to increase 
the richness of association. The images are here only the framework which 
suggests the common factor: ‘friih’. None of the nouns in the images is 
important as an attribute of Apollo (except perhaps the Rosengarten), but 
only as an illustration of earliness. 

This is important for understanding the technique of the collection. 
These poems are offered as word-studies on a theme, not written off and 
provided with a title which describes them. Das Bett with its tortuous 
technique reminiscent of Mallarmé is a case in point. The ‘plasticity’ of 
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these poems can hardly be upheld in view of such factors. We notice in 
his poem that, as in the Spanische Tanzerin, it is not the object of the title 
which is introduced first. Both begin with ‘Wie’. The simile, introduced 
before the object has been announced, often does not reveal very easily 
its relationship with the theme. Sometimes, indeed, the impression is 
created that the simile is at a very great remove from the object described 
and thus distracts our attention rather than concentrating it. But that is only 
a first impression. If we note that the opening with the simile is the rule 
rather than the exception, we realize that it is a conscious device. One 
aspect of the object described by the poem is singled out; the object is 
reduced to this one aspect by reference to another object which has only 
this in common and which is introduced before other associations of the 
main object have time to assert themselves. Sometimes, indeed, the opening 
simile seems to assume such weight that it usurps the importance we feel 
the main object should have. Die Treppe der Orangerie, for instance, gives 
a magnificent picture of courtly baroque existence, but the two aspects 
of the description are interchanged. The comparison (“Wie K6nige’) has 
much more weight than the actual subject and the epithets of each are inter- 
woven (it is the “Treppe’ which is “von Gottes Gnaden’). It is only when 
we have considered the whole poem that we can appreciate the balance of 
such inter-relationships in the basic sense-pattern the poem creates. Die 
Flamingos is a case in point: only when we have realized the central idea of 
unreality can we fully appreciate why the reference to Fragonard, with its 
further de velopm ent, 18 so fitting as an opening. 

This is not the only form of the technique. The carry-over of metaphoric 
implications illustrated in the line ‘darin die Augenipfel reiften’ of the poem 
Archaischer Torso Apollos is an example on a smaller scale. 

The same can be achieved by various forms of the negative description, 
which as a technique Friedrich analyses so well for Mallarmé, with whom 
one usually associates it. Blaue Hortensie suggests itself asa related instance. 


So wie das letzte Griin in Farbentiegeln 

sind die Blatter, trocken, stumpf und rauh, 
hinter den Bliitendolden, die cin Blau 
nicht auf sich tragen, nur von ferne spiegeln. 


Sie spiegeln es verweint und ungenau, 
als wollten sic es wiederum verlicren, 
und wie in alten blaucn Briefpapieren 
ist Gelb in ihnen, Violett und Grau; 


Verwaschnes wie an ciner Kinderschiirze, 
Nichtmehrgetragnes, dem nichts mehr geschicht; 
wie fiihlt man cines kleinen Lebens Kiirze. 
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Doch plétzlich scheint das Blau sich zu verneuen 
in einer von den Dolden, und man sieht 
ein riihrend Blaues sich vor Griinem freuen. 


The poem attempts an exact description of colour in a new and exciting 
way. The situation of colour is conceived of as conflict, just as was the 
dance of the “Tanzerin’. Something essentially static is presented as action. 
The poem lives on a tension built up from the opposition of blue and green, 
from a desire for a pure blue which we are denied until the last line of the 
poem, but constantly reminded of, by the insertion of mingled and inexact 
shades of blue. 

It is clear that a poem of the sort we have been describing is written after 
the act of looking and understanding has taken place in the poet's mind. We 
shall see that in this case that means something quite different from “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity’. The poem is, as we saw, in each case constructed 
with reference to one aspect of the object and to this aspect everything else 
is subordinated. The object is thus seen from one particular characteristic, 
not in its implication for the poet in the normal sense. We saw, too, that 
images do not have their traditional function of bringing the object emotion- 
ally close to the reader, but rather of underlining the position from which he 
is to view it — i.e. of forcing the perspective of the poet on the reader. All 
this marks a much more fundamental attitude than would at first sight appear. 
It marks, from the point of view of Rilke’s development (not only Rilke’s 
— it is an artistic problem of many of his contemporaries),’® a desire to 
experience the world without the traditional perspective. Rilke wants to 
see, experience and portray the world (objects within the world) as a pattern. 
He considers it possible that, by seeing things in relationship with each other 
or to ourselves (our emotional or intellectual comprehension of the world), 
we are falsifying the pattern of each individual object, the meaning which the 
object could have for us. He wants to break with the tradition of experienc- 
ing each object in its relation to all other objects, or to our emotions, in a 
fixed pattern. He tries to experience ‘Sinnfiguren’, as Ernst Jiinger would 
call them, without the traditional perspective."! 

There is one further question connected with these considerations, which 
must be asked if we are to get the technique of this collection in its true 
perspective. That is: the time-setting of these poems and the question of 
their ending. Rilke, we can notice, refuses to construct his poems as a pro- 
gression in time: his main interest is in spatial relationships, because only 
these can hold up a pattern which is definitive and not altered by a change of 
formation.*? When it is an object which cannot be treated in this way, in 
which the element of time is inherent, Rilke seizes a pregnant moment and 
constructs on that. In Selbstbildnis aus dem Jahre 1906, tor instance, he treats 
past and future as something inherent in the present, as derivatives of the 
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present state. This makes the present strangely insistent, as a complete state 
which is nevertheless threatened on either side. In this connection we could, 
too, think of lines such as ‘eindrang der klare, geléste Narziss,, meaning: 
‘Narziss, indem er eindrang, wurde klar und gelést.’ This, the portrayal 
of a process as if it were not in time, is an essentially modern technique. Die 
Laute is related in this respect — it is indeed a striking example of the rdle 
of reflection in this sort of verse. 


Ich bin die Laute. Willst du meinen Leib 
beschreiben, seine schén gewolbten Streifen: 
sprich so, als sprachest du von einer reifen 


gewolbten Feige. Ubertreib 


das Dunkel, das du in mir siehst. Es war 
Tullias Dunkelheit. In ihrer Scham 

war nicht so viel, und ihr erhelltes Haar 

war wie ein heller Saal. Zuweilen nahm 


sie etwas Klang von meiner Oberflache 

in ihr Gesicht und sang zu mir. 

Dann spannte ich mich gegen ihre Schwiche, 
und endlich war mein Inneres in ihr. 


It lives from the conceit that the object is talking to the poet and telling 
him other things which, having similar shape, could explain its structure, 
telling him the past to enable him to enrich the present. 

But this raises a problem. If the progression of the poem is taken out of 
the normal flow of time and out of the normal relationship with the person 
looking at the object, how then can it be provided with a satisfactory end? 
[t is a question which vexes every reader of these poems. The end obviously 
cannot be the one we would associate with Wordsworth, for instance, with 
the end of Uber allen Gipfeln, or of Eichendorft’s Mondnacht, which Gottfried 
Benn singles out as an example of pre-modern technique (Probleme der Lyrik, 
Limes, 1951, p. 15). These poems turn back from the object or scene which 
is the’ starting ee. of the poem to the real existence of the poet, bringing the 
two together in a moral or intellectual conclusion or showing how he is 
affected by what has gone before. In the Neue Gedichte that is not possible 
because there is here no such thing as the real existence of the poet in that 
sense. He is what he is looking at and remembers related things he has 
looked at. The last line of Archaischer Torso Apollos is only apparently a 
contradiction of this. ‘Du musst dein Leben indern’ isa key line for the whole 
collection, but is not a thought forced on the poet because of something 
inherent in the representation of that particular thing. It is the force of the 
pattern, the perfection of the art before him which prompts the statement. 
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The artist constructing a poem is affected by the artistry of this statue of 


Apollo.** The statement, then, does not come from the real existence of 
the poet, either. No other question can illustrate so clearly how much analy- 
tical power has been trained on the object from which these poems start. It 
is this question which must be solved if we are to understand adequately the 
poem Die Anfahrt, for instance. The rhetorical questions are here more than 
a device: the kind and degree of consciousness which writes this poem is 
the analytical memory of the poet asking himself where the movement could 
have come from. Die Laute is related by the same sort of technique. 


War in des Wagens Wendung dieser Schwung? 

War er im Blick, mit dem man die barocken 
Engelfiguren, die bei blauen Glocken 

im Felde standen voll Erinnerung, 

annahm und hielt und wieder liess, bevor 

der Schlosspark schliessend um die Fahrt sich drangte, 
an die er streifte, die er iiberhangte 

und plétzlich freigab: denn da war das Tor, 


das nun, als hatte es sie angerufen, 
die lange Front zu einer Schwenkung zwang, 
nach der sie stand. Aufglinzend ging ein Gleiten 


die Glastiir abwarts; und ein Windhund drang 
aus ihrem Aufgehn, seine nahen Seiten 
heruntertragend von den flachen Stufen. 


If we ask ourselves what the poem describes the answer is most likely 
to be: not an arrival in any sense of reaching some desired goal, but the 
experience of travelling around a curve. This movement is strengthened by 
every conceivable means in the opening lines. It is arrested less by the 
cessation of the movement in arrival, than by the introduction, in the last 
lines, of an opposing movement which breaks through it and causes it to 
come to a halt. The two movements are the basis of the poem, much more 
than any of the things on which the movements are illustrated. Only the 
movement of the dog straight down towards the carriage provides the feeling 
of having arrived. If the fact of arrival were important, and the tension 
created by that expectancy the main thing of the poem, the dog as the agent 
resolving it would surely be almost ridiculous. 

There is in the Rodin book a statement, which, though never commented 
on, seems to have a very direct bearing on this problem; indeed on the 
whole problem of the Neue Gedichte. In speaking of impressionist pictures, 
Rilke says: 
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So ist es auch bei den armlosen Bildsaulen Rodins, es fehlt nichts Notwendiges. 
Man steht vor ihnen als vor etwas Ganzem, Vollendetem, das keine Ergin- 
zung zulasst. Nicht aus dem einfachen Schauen kommt das Gefiihl des Unfer- 
tigen, sondern aus der umstindlichen Uberlegung, aus der kleinlichen 
Pedanterie, welche sagt, dass zu einem Kérper Arme gehéren und dass ein 
Kérper ohne Arme nicht ganz sein kénne, auf keinen Fall. Es ist nicht lange 
her, da Iechnte man sich in derselben Weise gegen die vom Bildrande 
abgeschnittenen Baume der Impressionisten auf; man hat sich sehr rasch an 
diesen Eindruck gewohnt, man hat, fiir den Maler wenigstens, cinsehen 
und glauben gelernt, dass ein kiinstlerisches Ganzes nicht notwendig mit dem 
gewohnlichen Ding-Ganzen zusammenfallen muss, dass, unabhingig davon, 


innerhalb des Bildes neue Einheiten entstehen, neue Zusammenschliiese Verhaltnisse 
und Gle “ichge -wichte. 


And in another place: 


Aber nicht aus der unvergleichlichen Durchbildung allein ergibt sich diese 
Schénheit. Sie entsteht aus der Empfindung des Gleichgewichtes, des Aus- 
gleiches aller dieser bewegten Flachen untereinander, aus der Erkenntnis 


dessen, dass alle diese Erregungsmomente in dem Dinge selbst ausschwingen 
und zu Ende gchen. 


An object can, in other words, even if represented in a state of incomple- 
tion, still provide a complete unit of sense and rhythm. Thus it is with the 
poems in this collection. In the picture Rilke spcaks of, something, in itself 
only a segment, is made into a complete unity by the technique of the artist. 
In the same way this completeness is achieved in the poem not by rounding 
off an emotion, thought or perception in the poet s mind (of introducing a 
thought, etc., which was inherent in the beginning of the poem as its hidden 
perspective) — but by bringing together, rounding off and balancing against 
one another the elements of the poem as a system of word-tensions. Let us 
add that this need not be achieved by movement alone, though movement 
has concerned us most. We saw the same tension was resolved in Blaue 
Hortensie by the colour ‘blue’. The poem Landschaft is a similar case. 

Obs iously rhythm, too, is one of the most important factors. We saw that 
the tensions are in the main created and resolved not by the ending of a process 
in time, by a concluding statement of emotion or thought which sums up the 
inherent feeling of the poem and brings the process toa conclusion, but by the 
opposition, counterpointing and development of words and movements. 
The tension is then not in the real objects, but in the words, which assume 
much greater importance as words than as names for objects or descriptions 
of reality. It is impossible to show here how essential a rdle rhythm and 
sound-patterns play in building up and resolving tensions. That would 
require a special study, only the main elements of which can be treated here. 
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It is obvious that rhythm in such a poem has a deepened function. It is 
rarely (except in the Spanische Tanzerin, which is a freer form) the réle of 
‘sound echoing sense’. It is a discipline and an order which holds the utterance 
together and, at its best and most characteristic, a method of articulation 
which is almost as important as the sense. 

One striking feature of the Neue Gedichte which must be mentioned in 
this connexion is the preponderance of the sonnet and four-line stanza. 
The four-line stanzas seem to fit poems such as Der Panther where the move- 
ment is directly appreciable from the object. Where it is created by rhythmic 
devices of the verse, the sonnet seems to have been preferred and, indeed, 
to be more appropriate, the poems of “Weltanschauung’ are in the main in 
free strophes. The sonnet particularly seems to have exercised Rilke’s mind. 
There are sonnets in every conceivable variation of rhyme-pattern, many 
of them peculiar to Rilke. Even where the sonnet proper is not the basis of 
the poem, it can be shown that something of its pattern guides the flow. 
Der Schwan has the tercets of the sonnet; Das Karussell begins with a more or 
less regular sonnet and follows it by another pattern of much the same length 
in which features of the sonnet are immediately apparent. Another curious 
example is Die Agyptische Maria where a perfectly regular sonnet is inter- 
rupted and extended by a line in parentheses, which is not included in the 
pattern. In numerous other examples there are extensions of the sonnet by 
the doubling of certain rhymes. Rilke had the regular form of the sonnet in 
mind. The reasons are obvious. Its intricacy and regularity meant a strict 
discipline for him. It fixes a definite pattern— but the treatment of rhythmic 
units within the pattern is more interesting and revealing. A greater tension 
is generated by the conflict of these rhythmic units and the natural units 
of the sonnet. Only the regular form can make these departures stand out. 
Here we can allude to the fact that certain patterns which occur over and 
over again are formed by the falling-together and striving apart of sentence- 
and strophe-units. Their importance in regard to the tensions is undoubted. 
There is, for instance, the reluctance to put a stop at the end of the first 
quatrain, making the first unit flow over into the first line of the second; 
the reluctance to treat the two tercets as a unit, or even let them be recog- 
nizable as such, but rather to let the last line form the final unit which is 
allowed to flow at last, after the tensions created by the elaborate enjambe- 
ment of the preceding ones. All this is heightened again by the slight weight 
which is allowed to form on end-rhymes (his use of insignificant words in 
this position has often been commented upon) which are hidden by the 
enjambement, and rivalled by the very complex patterns of internal rhyme 
and assonance which give unity to the sense- and sentence-group in the same 
way as end-rhyme does to the metric group. 

Die Anfahrt has good examples of these techniques. Apart from the 
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obvious cases of insistence on a particular sound (‘War in des Wagens 
Wendung dieser Schwung’) there is the curious treatment of the rhyme word 
‘barocken in the following rhyme ‘blauen Glocken’. Every pause natural to 
the sonnet 1s ignored, particularly the important one after the third strophe, 
which is swept aside by a most striking example of the sense-unit which we 
distinguished from metric units. In this line the long sentence comes to 
a definite end: ‘nach er sie stand’. Then follows: 


Aufgldnzend ging ein Gleiten 
die Glastiir abwarts 


a sense-unit which is made into a sound-unit. We must note, too, the 
treatment of the objects: the dog is heralded by the movement and the reflec- 
tion in the glass, he appears through the “Aufgehen’ of the door. Die Treppe 
der Orangerie attains the same insistence without the sonnet scheme by the 
long and complex structure which wrenches apart the simple statement: 
‘Wie Konige schreiten, so steigt die Treppe and culminates — exactly in 
the middle — in the words ‘die Treppe. This poem constructs intricate 
patterns with the vowel ‘ei. The most important aspect of this complex is 
the repetition of a sound not because of this particular sound (in the sense 
that it could suggest some emotion or object extraneous to the text) but only 
asa pattern. These are just examples. Even where the texture departs from 
these schemes it could be shown that the same framework of tensions applies. 
It is this framework of tensions which is most important in providing the 
unity of the poem and making it into something complete in itself: by the 
technique of the artist rather than the inner completeness of the object. 

This article will have achieved its purpose if it has shown that the Neue 
Gedichte are the products of a highly developed technique. In this collection, 
Rilke shows he is aware of the new vehicles of expression created by his 
immediate predecessors and continued by his contemporaries. It is true 
that in this phase Rilke shows only in tendency many of the features which 
Friedrich describes as basically modern, and that he does not develop a 
theory of verse as startlingly modern as many other poets of his day. It is, 
however, necessary to realize that his thoughts on verse are not nearly as 
modern as his practice. His major works and the bulk of his letters are 
concerned with a philosophy a “Weltbild’,** but we must see that, as it finds 
expression in the Ele gies, Sonnets and French verse, it is preceded not only 
by its early expression in such poems as Orpheus, Eurydike, Hermes, Die 
Rosenschale, etc., of the Neue Gedichte, but also by the thoughts which underlie 
the technique of the poems which we have been discussing. 
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NOTES 


1 Hugo Friedrich, Die Struktur der modernen Lyrik, Rowohlt, Hamburg, 1956. 

2 Op. cit., p. 116. 

3 Malraux has a statement which could well be applied to this complex: ‘Ce qui fait l’artiste, c'est d’avoir 
été dans l’adolescence plus profondément atteint par la découverte des ceuvres d’art que par celle des 
choses qu’elles représentent. Les artistes ne viennent pas de leur enfance, mais de leur conflit avec des 
maturités étrangéres; pas de leur monde informe, mais de leur lutte contre la forme que d'autres ont 
imposée 4 la vie. Dés que les documents nous permettent de remonter 4 I’ origine de |’ceuvre d’un peintre, 
d’un sculpteur — de tout artiste — nous recontrons, non un réve ou un cri plus tard ordonnés, mais les 
réves, les cris ou la sérénité d’un autre artiste’ (André Malraux, Psychologie de l'art. La création artistique, 
Albert Skira, 1948, p. 117). 

* The poems are quoted from the Insel edition Sdmtliche Werke, 1955. ‘Geschmeidig-stark’ is used in 
reference to the antique panther in Rodin’s collection: Rainer Maria Rilke, Rodin, Insel, 1921, p. 43. 

5 A similar turn of phrase occurs, applied to the lovers, in the Elegies: ‘auf nichts zu, ins Freie’. That 
does not mean, however, that the thought of the later piece has anything to do with the pure movement 
of the ‘Treppe’. It illustrates only how Rilke is, at the period we are dealing with, intent on perceiving 
patterns as the reality of the world. In the later phases of his development these patterns are translated 
from the visible world into the human world, their importance as patterns of life developed. 

* Something of the same nature Rilke doubtless means on page 93 of the Rodin book: ‘Niemals sind 
Linien, auch in den seltensten japanischen Blittern nicht, von solcher Ausdrucksfahigkeit gewesen und 
zugleich so absichtslos. Denn hier ist nichts Dargestelltes, nichts Gemeintes, keine Spur von einem Namen. 
Und doch, was ist hier nicht? Welches Halten oder Loslassen oder Nicht-mehr Haltenkénnen, welches 
Neigen und Strecken und Zusammenziehen, welches Fallen oder Fliegen sah oder ahnte man je, das 
hier nicht wieder vorkommt?’ These words can remind us, too, of similar ones in the Rosenschale. The 
Rodin book is of great importance as a companion piece to the poems of the period. Apart from the 
section in the second part of ‘die Dinge’, Rilke’s discussion of such words as ‘Flache’, ‘Gebarde’, ‘Bewe- 
gung’ is much more revealing than is usually allowed. It is wrong to say that the meaning of the Rodin 
years is revealed in the plasticity of the Neue Gedichte. In very few cases has plasticity anything to do with 
these poems. 

” Baudelaire’s poem La Charogne is mentioned in the text; it has prompted such poems of the Neue 
Gedichte as Der aussdtzige Konig. 

® Ernesto Grassi, Kunst und Mythos, Rowohlt, Hamburg, 19$7, p. 137. 

® Friedrich, p. 1§1 

10 In this connexion see Akzente, vol. IV, 1957, p. 319ff. 

11 The main works of the last phase, the Elegies and Sonnets, construct a world based on such perspec- 
tives, they present a ‘Weltbild’, and for that reason do not have the same character of a structure of word- 
tensions based on an object of the world, as we see it in the Neue Gedichte. The individual poems of the 
last period, those not included in cycles, would, if studied in this way, show a greater similarity with the 
categories Professor Friedrich works out. 

12 This is the reason why the movement depicted in Rémische Fontdne and Das Karussell is so important 
for Rilke. The poems are connected with such complexes in the Sonnets as 


Zu der stillen Erde sag: Ich rinne, 
Zu dem raschen Wasser sprich: Ich bin. 


Was sich ins Bleiben verschliesst, 
Schon ist’s das Erstarrte. 


13 We have to see this poem, too, in reference to the sections of the Rodin book where Rilke states that 
at the stage of art and mankind from which the figure sprang, every part of the body expressed the whole, 
not only the eyes or the face. It is this thought which focuses the attention of the poet on the expressive- 
ness of the figure in spite of (as he says: as a result of) its headlessness. 

14 Valuable as the letters are as aids to understanding Rilke and his work, their function is still very 
different from that of the essays of Benn, or the essays and dramas of Eliot — to mention just two names 
Friedrich draws on. Perhaps it is a result of the belief in the lyric as a ‘hermetic’ structure, that other 
art-forms such as these should be necessary for these poets to make clear a ‘Weltbild’. 
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Ene ich einige Betrachtungen iiber meine Stiicke und mich selbst zu einem 
Vortrag ausweite, méchte ich darauf hinweisen, dass mir im allgemeinen 
jedes Theoretisicren zuwider ist. Ich gebe daher gleich zu, dass ich mich 
im einzelen und méglicherweise sogar grundlegend irren mag, das spielt 
keine Rolle, es handelt sich hier nicht um objektive Wahrheiten, die es 
ohnehin nicht gibt, vielmehr um individuelle Aussagen. Dass dabei das 
Weortchen ‘ich’ 6fter verwendet werden wird als es ihm zukommt, ist 
gleichfa Ils dem Thema anzulasten, zum Ausgleich erscheint eigenes Schicksal 
in meinen Stiicken nie und die Meinung des Autors héchst selten. 

Ich bin 1911 in Wien geboren, noch in der guten alten Zeit, die sich 
gerade anschickte, den Ersten Weltkrieg vorzubereiten. Dementsprechende 
Kindheitserinnerungen: Ausmarsch von Truppen, Begrabnis Kaiser Franz 
Josephs, Demonstrationen, und — kurz nach Kriegsende — erste Theater- 
eindriicke in Nachmittagsvorstellungen von Raimunds Bauer als Millionar 
und Verschwender. 

Wenn es nach mir gegangen wire, hatte ich Wien nie verlassen. So 
unablésbar ftihlte ich mich dieser Stadt verbunden, dass ich ftirchtete, 
anderswo wiirde mein Schicksal das eines Fisches auf dem Trockenen sein. 
Aber bekanntlich ging es nicht nach mir. Zu den nach der Annexion Oester- 
reichs heimatlos Gewordenen geh6rte auch ich und somit zwangslaufig zum 
Vortrupp jener Fliichtlingsscharen, mit denen Europa seither Dumping 
treibt. Nach monatclangem vergeblichen Warten auf cin Einreisevisum in 
irgendeinen Staat der Welt blieb mir nichts anderes iibrig, als die Schweizer 
Grenze illegal zu iiberschreiten. So kam ich am 18. August 1938, an Kaisers 
Geburtstag, wie ein Dieb in der Nacht nach Ziirich, wo ich bis Kriegsende 
als Erhigrant lebte und scither als Gsterreichischer Staatsbiirger ansissig bin. 

Wahrhcitsgemiss figurierte in meinen Papieren die Berufsbezeichnung 
‘Tapezicrermeister , und es hat lange gedauert, bis ich einer misstrauischen 
Umwelt, zu der ich mich nicht zuletzt selbst zihlte, beweisen konnte, dass 
meine eigentliche Berufung die eines Theaterschreibers sei. Die allgemeine 
Bezeichnung ‘Schriftsteller’, die derzeit im Ziircher Telefonbuch hinter 
meinem Namen steht, ist freilich irreftihrend. Dariiber spiter. 

Bis 1938 hatte ich meine friih begonnenen Versuche als Dramatiker cher 
als ‘hobby’ denn als ernsthaft in Frage kommenden Beruf betrachtet. Diese 
Einstellung anderte sich notwendigerweise in der Emigration. Da mur, 
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gleich den meisten meiner Schicksalsgenossen, jede wie immer geartete 
Erwerbstitigkeit untersagt war, blieb mir nichts anderes tibrig, als meine 
bisherige Liebhaberei in Form einer brotlosen Ganztagbeschiaftigung fort- 
zusetzen. Zwar war ich arm wie eine Kirchenmaus, doch hielt mich die 
kargliche Unterstiitzung, die ich annehmen musste, gerade iiber Wasser. 
Da meine Biihnenschreiberei an keinerlei praktische Bediirfnisse gebunden 
war, und da ich tiberdies wusste, dass meine Arbeit, zufolge der Unméglich- 
keit einer Auswertung wihrend des Krieges, nichts abwerfen wiirde, befand 
ich mich als véllig Unbemittelter faktisch in der Situation eines reichen 
Privatiers, der sich den Luxus leisten kann, zu schreiben was ihm Spass macht. 
Diese sonderbare Konstellation verbesserte sich noch im Friihjahr 1942, als 
mir Freunde fiir die Zeit meines Urlaubes vom Arbeitslager ein kleines Holz- 
hauschen in Ascona, am Lago Maggiore, zur Verftigung stellten. Dort sass 
ich mutterseelenallein, ernahrte mich hauptsichlich von Suppenwiirfeln, 
sah in den blauen Himmel des Siidens und schrieb in knapp zwei Monaten 
Das heilige Experiment, jenes Stiick, von dessen Ertrignissen ich noch heute 
zehre. Diese ftir mich so fruchtbare Zeit, die allenthalben cine furchtbare 
war, wird mir immer in Erinnerung bleiben und mich in Wechselfiallen 
des Gliicks davor bewahren, irgend jemand anderen als mich selbst ftir 
Fehlschlige verantwortlich zu machen. Zu jener Zeit hatte ich mir auch 
geschworen, in Zukunft ausschliesslich fiir die Biihne zu arbeiten. Freilich 
wihrte meine Isolierung vom europiischen Theater bis nach Kriegsende. 
Erst im Friihjahr 1946 begann die internationale Auswirkung mit einer 
tschechischen Auffiihrung der Komédie Hétel de Commerce, die im Prager 
‘Theater des 5. Mai’ zu einem Serienerfolg wurde. 

Wie ich nun iiberhaupt nicht an das, was man gemeinhin ‘Zufall’ zu 
nennen pflegt, zu glauben vermag, so glaube ich auch nicht, dass die erste 
Resonanz zufiallig aus dem fremdsprachigen Ausland kam, das in diesem Fall 
allerdings zum Kulturkreis der ehemaligen k.u.k. Monarchie zahlte. Meinen 
Stiicken scheint bei allen Mingeln und Fehlern etwas zu eignen, das sie be- 
fahigt, tiber die deutsche Sprachgrenze, die zumeist eine Wirkungsgrenze ist, 
hinauszudringen. Ehe ich dieses Faktum etwas unter die Lupe nehme, méchte 
ich einen kurzen Ueberblick iiber meine wesentlichsten Arbeiten geben. 
Im bedriickenden Sommer 1940 entstand aus innerer Notwendigkeit das 
Schauspiel Esther, das ich ‘ein altes Miarchen, neu in dramatische Form 
gebracht’ nannte. Dieses Stiick, welches das biblische Buch Esther in einer 
sehr ernsthaften Weise persifliert, schrieb ich so ausschliesslich zur eigenen 
Genugtuung, dass ich mich bisher nicht entschliessen konnte, es zur Aufftih- 
rung freizugeben. Seit 1936 hatte mich der historische Staat der Jesuiten im 
Paraguay des siebzehnten und achtzehnten Jahrhunderts interessiert, von 1938 
an hatte ich Musse, die erreichbare Literatur kennen zu lernen. Bei naherer 
Beschaftigung mit dem Stoff erkannte ich die ecinzigartige Méglichkeit, 
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ewige Probleme der Menschheit, die Fragen nach sozialer Gerechtigkeit 
und dem Reich Gottes auf Erden, durch Ansiedlung in einen geschicht- 
lichen Raum zu objektivieren und unserer Gegenwart nahe zu bringen. Nach 
Abschluss dieser Arbeit hielt ich Umschau nach einem Stoft, der dem 
vorangchenden in jeder Hinsicht entgegengesetzt sein sollte. So bearbeitete 
ich zum Zeitvertreib, gewissermassen als Fingertibung, Maupassants Meister- 
novelle Boule de suif fir die Biihne, die Dramatisierung erreichte zwar den 
Vorwurf ebensowenig wie alle bisherigen Biihnenfassungen, bewahrte sich 
aber nicht iibel auf den Brettern, wahrscheinlich, weil die Novellenhandlung 
liickenlos in szenisches Geschehen aufging. Danach kam — auf reichlich 
schwachen Beinen — ein Dreipersonenstiick Der Fliichtling, welches ich 1944 
auf Anregung und Wunsch Georg Kaisers schrieb, und das merkwiirdiger- 
weise zu meinen meistaufgeftihrten Arbeiten zihlt; zwar versuche ich 
immer wieder, das Werkchen zuriickzuhalten, jedoch es gelingt mir héchst 
selten. Der Fliichtling hat sich selbststindig gemacht und entwischt seinem 
bekiimmerten Erzeuger. Das 1946 entstandene Schauspiel Meier Helmbrecht 
erneuert die alte deutsche Dorfgeschichte vom jungen Helmbrechtssohn, der 
die besorgten Warnungen seines Vaters in den Wind schlagt und eine kurze 
Herrenzeit voll Raub und Mord mit bitterem Elend bezahlt. Bei der Urauf- 
fiihrung im Herbst 1947 im Wiener “Theater in der Josefstadt’ erwies sich das 
Stiick von fataler Aktualitat. Einige Worte zu den 1948 und 1952 geschrie- 
benen Historiendramen Der 6ffentliche Anklager und Donadieu. Der Anklaiger 
ist Fouquier-Tinville, der Staatsanwalt des Terrors in der Franzésischen 
Revolution. Die poetische Lizenz, die ich mir bei der Handlungserfindung 
gestattete — Fouquier iibernimmt im Auftrag der Thermidor-Regierung 
ahnungslos den Geheimprozess gegen sich selbst—, schien mir durch den 
Zweck, den dieses Kriminal-Lehrstiick anstrebte, gerechtfertigt: es sollte in 
Art ciner Teufelskomédie gezeigt werden, wie sich der Schrecken selbst das 
Haupt abschligt.— Donadieu, durch Conrad Ferdinand Meyers Ballade 
Die Fiisse im Feuer angeregt, stellt die zeitlose Frage nach Wiinschbarkeit 
und Méglichkeit von Rache und Vergeltung. 

im Lauf der beiden letzten Jahre vollendete ich — neben der Arbeit an 
einer’ noch immer im Verpuppungszustand befindlichen Komédie Der 
Unschuldige — die dramatische Legende Die Herberge, die mir, soweit ich 
es beurtcilen kann, als eigentliches Gegen-Stiick zum Heiligen Experiment 
erscheint. Schépfte ich beim Jesuitendrama unbewusst aus dem spanischen 
Erbgut des wienerischen Theaters, so ist die slawische Legende nicht minder 
im alten Oesterreich zuhaus. Der Haupt- und Staatsaktion im dialektischen 
Experiment entspricht das symbolische Geschehen in der Herberge: Gewiss 
ist unsere Welt von himmelschreiendem Unrecht erfiillt, ebenso gewiss aber 
wird jedem in der Stunde der Abrechnung, was er sich im Lauf seines 
Lebens selbst zugemessen. Wem es vergonnt ist, seine Erdentage in dusserer 
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Freiheit zu beschliessen, dem erwachst hdéhere Gerechtigkeit aus allem Un- 
recht, das er verschuldete, und diese Schuld in der eigenen Brust nimmt uns 
kein Idealstaat ab. 

Zur ausseren Wirkungsméglichkeit meines Theaters— und Theater wird 
nun einmal erst durch szenische Manifestation wirksam —, muss ich bemer- 
ken, dass nach den Erfahrungen der letzten Jahre ftir mich vorliufig bloss 
zwei Zentren in Frage kommen: erstens Wien, Oesterreich, wo alle meine 
bisherigen Arbeiten bei Publikum und Presse Verstindnis und Anklang 
fanden; zweitens Paris und London, beides Theaterstidte von weltweiter 
Resonanz. Nun gehérte zur Erreichung dieser Wirkungsméglichkeiten 
entschieden eine gute Portion Gliick, ohne Gliick ist tiberhaupt nichts zu 
machen; doch der Fachmann weiss, dass Gliick manchmal aus dem unverhoff- 
ten Abreissen einer Pechstrahne entsteht. Pech ist schwarz und bleibt unsicht- 
bar, wahrend die spiarlichen Gliickpiinktchen weithin leuchten. Gliick also, 
gewiss — aber wieso eigentlich und warum? Wo waren jene Bezichungen, 
an die der Laie im Erfolgsfall so gern zu glauben geneigt ist? Keine Seele 
kannte mich im fremdsprachigen Ausland, der ich seit annahernd zwei 
Jahrzehnten mehr als zuriickgezogen, man kann ruhig sagen: in volliger 
Einsamkeit in Ziirich lebe, einer Stadt im geographischen und wirtschaft- 
lichen Mittelpunkt Europas, deren Meriten jedoch auf anderen Gebieten 
liegen als auf dem des Komédienspielens. Zu schweizerischen und deutschen 
Theaterkreisen hatte und habe ich keinerlei Beziechungen, stehe ginzlich 
ausserhalb, und meine Verbindung mit den Wiener Bihnen, vor allem mit 
dem Burgtheater, beschrinkt sich darauf, dort uraufgeftihrt zu werden. 
Was nun meine Stiicke betrifft— nichts darin von brennenden Zeitpro- 
blemen, Das heilige Experiment spielt im Paraguay des achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, Der offentliche Anklager wahrend der Franzésischen Revolution, 
Donadieu im Frankreich der Religionskriege, Die Herberge ist in einem zeitlich 
und raumlich nicht fixierten europadischen Nordosten angesiedelt — Sie 
schen, der Autor mitsamt seinem Theater ist anscheinend nirgends zuhause 
und dennoch applaudiert ihm ein anonymes, fremdes Publikum, ohne durch 
nationale oder sonstige Belange verpflichtet zu sein. 

Pech versteht sich von selbst, Gliick jedoch bedarf der Rechtfertigung, 
die ich im folgenden versuchen will. 





Il 


Eine Maxime von La Rochefoucauld lautet: ‘Der Tonfall des Landes, 
darin man geboren ist, bleibt im Geist und im Herzen wie in der Sprache.’ 
Ich bin in Wien geboren, und die einzige Ausdrucksweise, die mir zur 
Verfiigung steht, ist das Wienerische — in Sprache, Geist und Herzen. So 
ist es das wienerische Volkstheater, das rund 250 Jahre zuriickreicht, aus dem 
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sich meiner festen Ueberzeugung nach Vorziige und Schwachen meiner 
Stiicke ableiten. Ehe ich die Geschichte dieses Theaters mit einigen Worten 
skizziere, méchte ich einem Missverstandnis vorbeugen, das mir besonders 
peinlich ware: wenn ich Begriffe aus der theologischen Sphare gebrauche, 
z.B. von der immanenten Katholizitat des oesterreichischen Theaters spreche, 
dann meine ich damit keineswegs Konfession im Sinne des Taufscheins, 
vielmehr rational kaum erfassbare Beziige und Einwirkungen, die mit einem 
Glaubensbekenntnis nichts zu tun haben. Dennoch erweisen sich derartige 
Zusammenhinge stérker und zwingender als man annehmen miéchte. So 
bin ich erst spit und im Ausland daraufgekommen, dass verschiedene — 
nicht immer gute — Charaktereigenschaften, mit denen ich mich pers6n- 
lich behaftet glaubte, in Wirklichkeit bloss Charaktereigenschaften des 
typischen Wieners sind, eines Menschenschlages, der im ‘melting pot’ eines 
Nationalitaitenstaates gebraut wurde und dessen eindriicklichstes Merkmal 
die katholische Lebens- und Denkensart ist, was immer auch in Geburts- 
zeugnis oder Taufschein des einzelnen vermerkt sein mag. In diesem Sinne 
ist — wenn ich cin Beispiel aus einem anderen Kulturkreis heranziechen 
darf — jeder Schweizer Protestant, auch der katholische Luzerner oder 
Schwyzer. Um vollends jeden Zweifel iiber das, was ich meine, zu zerstreuen 
Theo Otto erzihlte mir, Bertold Brecht hitte sich ihm gegeniib er, anlisslich 
der Mailinder Inszenierung der Dreigroschenoper, als ‘letzten katholischen 
Schriftsteller’ bezeichnet — cin ebenso blendender wie richtiger Gedanke, 
der allerdings Brechts Jiinger nicht wenig erstaunen diirfte. — Der katholi- 
schen Atmosphire Wiens, der weiland westlich gelagerten Hauptstadt eines 
Ostreiches, die bis ins neunzehnte Jahrhundert hinein einzige Metropole 
im deutschen Sprachraum blicb, konnte sich niemand entziehen, der vor 
dem Ersten Weltkrieg dort geboren ist und Kindheit und Jugend im 
wienerischen Milieu verbrachte. Nach 1918 allerdings ist Wien an den 
6stlichen Rand einer Alpenrepublik geriickt, eine ungeheure Verschiebung, 
die sich vor allem in kulturell-geistiger Hinsicht ahnlich auszuwirken droht, 
wie etwa vor Jahrhunderten das Zuriickweichen des Meeres von Briigge 
auf das Schicksal dieser flamischen Hafenstadt. 

Um auf meine Wenigkeit zuriickzukommen: Ich bin alles cher als ein 
katholischer Autor. Der Irrtum, mich fiir einen solchen zu halten, ist jeden- 
falls ohne mein Zutun entstanden, vor allem dadurch, dass eines von meinen 
Stiicken, eben Das heilige Experiment, den christlichsozialen Jesuitenstaat 
behandelte und deshalb im katholischen Gewand auftreten musste. Keinem 
meiner anderer Stiicke diirfte ein konfessionell-katholisches Bekenntnis zu 
entnehmen sein. Wenn ich die Umschreibung ‘romanisch-katholisch’ ftir 
eine gewisse traditionelle Hinneigung zu Klarheit und Form verwende, im 
Gegensatz etwa zu ‘protestantisch-puritanisch’, das meinem Geftihl nach in 
der Wurzel zu Verworrenheit und Atiflésung draingt, dann haben diese 
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Begriffe nichts im landlaufigen Sinn mit Katholizismus und Protestantismus 
zu tun. 

Welche Méglichkeiten hat nun das sogenannte ‘katholische’ Drama? — 
Lassen wir die Geschichte des Gsterreichischen Theaters Revue passieren. 
Alles fangt in gesunder Primitivitat an: vagierende Schauspieltruppen 
erhalten Erlaubnis, ihre Bretterbuden in der Haupt- und Residenzstadt 
aufzuschlagen, es dauert nicht lang und es ersteht aus den tiberlieferten 
Lazzis der Commedia dell’ Arte ein Originalgenie, der Spassmacher und 
Zahnbrecher Stranitzky, der die Wiener Volkskomédie kreiert. Nicht 
graue Theorie schuf das wiencrische Theater, es ist aus Jahrmarkt und Pos- 
senreisserei gewachsen wie alle grosse Theaterkunst. Freilich kamen Zeit 
und Umstinde dem Erscheinungsort michtig entgegen: eine glanzvolle 
Hauptstadt, Residenz des Heiligen rémischen Reiches deutscher Nation, 
ein Hof und Adel, der seine unermesslichen Reichtiimer nicht puritanisch 
auf die hohe Kante legte, vielmehr prunkend zur Schau stellte in Hofopern 
und Kaiserspielen, Auffahrten, Gesandtenempfangen, in der pompa sacra 
der Fronleichnams- und anderer Prozessionen, der “Heiligen Graber’ und 
‘Castra doloris’; der sich zudem bei aller gesellschaftlichen Exklusivitat nie 
so hochmiitig vom einfachen Volk fernhielt, wie etwa die deutschen Duodez- 
Hoéfe. So entstand Freude am dussern Glanz, Lust am Schauen, so wurden 
die Wiener theaternarrisch, so wuchs das Verstindnis, das Textdichter und 
Spieler zu immer feinerer Leistung anspornte. Ueber das Volkstheater in 
der Leopoldstadt schrieb der schwedische Dichter Per Atterbom anlasslich 
eines Besuches in Wien im Jahre 1819: “So wie dieses Theater war die 
englische Schaubiihne zur Zeit des Auftretens Shakespeares, es ist in seiner 
Wurzel, Richtung und Beschaftenheit vollkommen individuell, national 
und vielleicht in der gegenwirtigen Zeit, wenigstens in Deutschland, einzig 
in seiner Art.’ In der zeitgendssischen Besprechung eines Nestroy’schen 
Stiickes heisst es: “Das Publikum iiberhGrte oder iibersah weder einen Vorzug 
im Bau des Stiickes noch eine Verzierung im Dialog.’ Ich weise auf die ein- 
zigartige Tatsache hin, dass sich das Premierenpublikum der Nestroy’schen 
Werke nie geirrt hatte—die Stiicke, die es am Abend der Urauffiihrung 
bejubelte, erweisen sich noch heute als Meisterwerke; diejenigen, die es lau 
aufnahm, als mittelmissig; jene aber, die es durchfallen liess, waren und sind 
schwach. Wo Sinn und Verstandnis fiir Kunst im Volk lebendig sind, hat 
die Nachwelt nichts zu korrigieren. 

Faktisch entstand in Wien in einer Zeitspanne von kaum 100 Jahren eine 
Biihnenkunst, die allen Zuschauern verstindlich war, ein echtes Volkstheater, 
das seinen Einfluss vertikal durch alle Klassen geltend machte. Inhalt und 
Form waren vorgeschrieben, das Theater ftir jedermann bestimmt, sei er 
Furst oder Schusterbub. Die Stiickeverfertiger schrieben sich die Finger 
wund, um dem ungeheuren Bedarf nachzukommen, da waren die Theater 
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in der Josetstadt, auf der Wieden, in der Leopoldstadt, die Abend fiir Abend 
spiclten, aus der Menge der Szenenschneider erstanden nach und nach mitt- 
lere Groéssen, die Meisl, Gleich, Bauerle, den Elisabethanern Peele, Ford, 
Chapman in ihrer Funktion durchaus vergleichbar, bis spat, nicht weit 
von Auflésung und Ende, die Stunde der beiden Grossen schlagt, 
nicht vereinze Ite Erscheinungen einer Bildungswelt, nein, schlichte Kom6- 
dianten auch sie, Vollender einer Epoche, Gipfel der Pyramide: Nestroy, 
der den Wiener Volkswitz, der soviel Verwandtschaft mit dem gallischen 
Esprit zeigt, genialisch auf die Spitze tricb; und Raimund, das poetischste 
Gemiit unter den Theaterdichtern deutscher Zunge, dabei durch und durch 
undeutsch, in Geist und Herzen romanisch-katholischem Lebensgefiihl 
ergeben. Kein Wunder, dass der gebildete Grillparzer im Volksdichter 
Raimund neidlos das gréssere Genie verehrte — auch Grillparzer kam ja, 
eigener Aussage zufolge, vom Marchen- und Zauberspiel des Volkstheaters 
her, bis in seine nicht zufallig sowohl thematisch als der Versform nach aus 
spanischen Quellen geschépften Tragédien. Es soll nicht unerwihnt bleiben, 
dass auch das ésterreichische Bildungstheater, die ‘Burg’, auf dem Boden 
der Volksbiihne wurzelt, und wieder muss das lateinische Element heraus- 
gestrichen werden: da bei Hof damals nicht deutsch, sondern franzésisch und 
spanisch gesprochen wurde, hiess die Neugriindung urspriinglich “Théatre 
francais prés de la cour’, dessen erster Intendant im Jahre 1741 von Kaiserin 
Maria Theresia in der Person des Herrn v. Sellier ernannt wurde, seines 
Zeichens ‘Entrepreneur der Hof-Opern, Serenaden, Komédien, Oratorien 
und Heiligen Graber’. Ein weiterer entscheidender Zug: Der Haupt- und 
Residenzstadt gelang miihelos die Einschmelzung des Stockfremden, die im 
Handumdrchen aus Zugereisten Urwiener fabrizierte, untriigliches Zeichen 
einer echten Welt- und Grosstadt, eine Erscheinung, wie sie unsere Zeit 
etwa in New York kennt, dem ‘melting pot’ iiber puritanischem Feuer. 
Zwei Beispicle bloss fiir die Assimilationskraft des damaligen Wien: Bauerle, 
mit Meisl und Gleich einer der fruchtbarsten Volksstiickschreiber, Herausge- 
ber der im Vormirz als einziges Journal jahrzehntelang in Wien erschei- 
nenden “Theaterzeitung’, Schépfer eines wienerisch-komischen Typs, des 
‘Staberl’, stammte aus Schwaben; Heinrich Laube, der dem Burgtheater die 
unverwechselbar wienerische Note gab, kam aus Norddeutschland. Beide 
wurden Wiener mit Leib und Seele und niemand hat ihnen je ihre fremde 
Herkunft vorgeworfen — wo in unserem heutigen Provinzeuropa ware 
dergleichen méglich? 

Aber wozu evoziere ich Theatergeschichten aus Alt-Wien? Ich hatte 
doch versprochen, den Quellen der eigenen bescheidenen Leistung und 
deren Resonanz nachzuspiiren — iiberhaupt, wie lang liegt das alles zuriick, 
wen kiimmert noch das Wiener Volkstheater, wozu bemiihe ich Raimund, 
Nestroy, Grillparzer, ist das nicht steriles Pochen auf tiberkommenen Besitz, 
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dem Selbstgeschaffenes nicht im Entferntesten angereiht werden kann? Jene 
Tradition, die ich schilderte, ist sie nicht seit Generationen entschwunden, 
schon in den Sechzigerjahren des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, als Massenzu- 
wanderung, Industrialisierung, Stadterweiterung der Metropole cin neues 
Geprage gaben? Selbst ein Volksdramatiker wie Anzengruber musste scheitern, 
da die Zeit iiber ihn hinwegschritt zu seichterem Vergniigen, zur Wiener 
Operette, die ihrerseits schon sagenhaft ist und bloss wehmiitige Erinne- 
rungen weckt; dahin die Erscheinungen der Jahrhundertwende, Klassiker 
bereits; dahin die artifizielle Unruhe des Zwischenkriegs-Expressionismus, 
der Produktivitat vortauschte, wenn auch so gut wie nichts von ihm geblieben 
ist; dahin und in die Literaturgeschichte eingegangen die kleinen Geister 
von vor dreissig Jahren, die, lebten sie heute, das gesamte ‘moderne’ Theater 
riesenhaft tiberschatten wiirden. Halten wir nicht beim beriihmten Nichts, 
sielen wir uns nicht in geistigem Provinzialismus, der verachtlich bleibt, so 
emsig er auch tut? Blickt uns iiberhaupt noch Eigenes aus dem Spiegel, der 
Theater bedeutet? Und warum ist nichts und nicht etwas? — um den bekann- 
ten sprachverhunzenden Heidegger’schen Dreh abwandelnd zu zitieren? 
Triibsal, elegischer Riickblick, Schnee vom vergangenen Jahr — cui bono: 

{n einem Gedicht von Bertold Brecht heisst es: “Von diesen Stidten 
witd bleiben, der durch sie hindurchging, der Wind.’ Diese nihilistische 
These, auf die Wiener Theatertradition bezogen, erweist sich als positiv. 
Gewiss, dahin ist die grosse Zeit des Volkstheaters, dahin der farbenfrohe 
Untergang, der uns Hofmannsthal und Schnitzler schenkte, dahin die 
hektische Betriebsamkeit der Zwischenkriegszeit — ‘Alles ist hin’, wie 
Augustin sagt, nicht der heilige, sondern der licbe—, geblieben aber ist der 
Wind, die Luft, der Dunstkreis, die Atmosphare der Wienerstadt, wie eh 
und je vom Theater besessen und geschwangert, sowas verweht nicht so 
leicht, es bleibt luftiges Erbe, Garant des Wiedererstehens eigenen Theaters 
aus einer sterilen Epoche des Nachspielens fremden Erlebens, des aftischen 
Blickes in den Spiegel der andern; geblieben ist unzerstérbares Geftihl ftirs 
Theater, Begeisterung, Sinn, Kenntnis, Verstandnis, durch Generationen 
liberliefert, so zwar, dass jeder Wiener Hausmeister einen zustandigeren 
Experten ftir ein Theaterstiick abgibt als ein kompletter Kongress deutscher 
Dramaturgen, jener Redeveranstaltungen, abgehalten von Impotenten zwecks 
Erérterung des Geschlechtsverkehrs. 

Wenn Sie mir gestatten, meine eigene winzige Chance aus der geschilder- 
ten Vergangenheit zu definieren, dann sieht das so aus: Ich bin und bleibe 
Wiener. Die Theatereindriicke, die ich in meiner Jugend empfing, waren 
im besten Sinn wienerische. Sie sind es, die meine Bemiihungen als Biihnen- 
schriftsteller immer wieder bestimmen, auch an fremden Stoften, im fremden 
Gewand und an fremden Orten. Die Tradition, der ich mich zugehGrig 
fiihle, ist die des Wiener Volkstheaters. Und nichts, keine Zeitwidrigkeit, 
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kein Exodus, kann eine Tradition, die man einmal in sich aufgenommen hat, 
verdrangen und ersetzen. Die Wiener Luft hat mir Unschatzbares gegeben: 
K larheit des Gedankens, Sinn ftir Form, Theaterblut. Freilich, ich bezeichne 
mich nicht unbedingt als ‘Schriftsteller’, mit Vergniigen bleibe ich 
Analphabet, um auf meine Weise Stiicke auf die Bretter zu stellen — 
unliterarisch, unpratenzids, volkstiimlich. 

Dies ware die Chance, die ich die positive nennen méchte — es gibt aber 
noch eine andere, zumindest ebenso skizzierenswerte, ich bezeichne sie als 
dic negative Chance, denn im Vakuum ist auch das kleinste Luftpartikelchen 
willkommen und dieses Vakuum heisst: zeitgendssisches Drama. 


lif 
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Das anti-illusionistische Theater, das vor einem halben Jahrhundert in 
Europa entstand, weist wie jede echte Kunstausserung prophetische Ziige 
auf, es nahm Auflésung und Zerstérung der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, die 
nach zwei Weltkriegen weitgehend vollzogen ist, vorweg. Die Nachahmer 
und Epigonen dieses Theaters, die sich mit Vorliebe als “Avantgarde’ 
bezeichnen, scheinen nicht zu merken, dass sie uns einen lingst erblindeten 
Spiegel vorhalten, der uns nichts Neues zu zeigen vermag. Hatte ich 
geniigend Zeit zur Verftigung, ich getraute mich den Nachweis zu fiihren, 
dass all dies, soweit es das europaische Drama betrifft, weder von heute, noch 
von gestern stammt, vielmehr in der Essenz auf puritanische Beeinflussung 
hinweist. Der deutsche Theaterkritiker Siegfried Melchinger gebraucht 
in seinem kiirzlich in der Fischer-Biicherei, Frankfurt, erschienenem Buch 
Theater der Gegenwart fiir das, was ich in meinem erstmals 1953 im Wiener 
Kurier verdffentlichten Artikelchen Dramatik der Gegenwart als “Stilmittel 
emer Avantgarde’ bezeichnete, “die bereits vor dreissig und fiinfzig Jahren 
von heute verhaltnismiissig selten gespielten Autoren (Strindberg, Pirandello) 
mit ganz anderer Meisterschaft entwickelt wurde’, die Formel ‘Revolution 
von 1910, und kommt nach Schilderung des Formzerfalls, den er als 
Nihilismus der Form’ brandmarkt, zur erstaunlichen Einsicht: ‘Die Puritaner 
stecktn dahinter.’ Ich zitiere Melchinger umso lieber, als er im Kapitel 
‘Stiick’ einige Fragen, die ich in meinem Artikelchen bloss aphoristisch 
streifen konnte, in annahernd gleicher Weise mit literaturwissenschaftlicher 
Griindlichkeit stellt. 

Ich schrieb damals: “Ansager treten auf und erklaren uns das Biihnenge- 
schehen, sofern noch eines aaiedlion: Imaginire Zigaretten werden geraucht, 
symbolische Dialoge gefiihrt ... sehr haufig in einer Form, die keine mehr 
ist und sich darauf noch was zu gute tut ...’ Melchinger: ‘Conférencier und 
Black-out, Sketch und Gag werden herangeholt, damit wenigstens ein 
Minimum an Wirkung, in einer Art von Pointillismus ... erreicht wird.’ ich 
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folgerte: ‘Dem Theater muss wieder werden, was des Theaters ist. Theater 
ist keineswegs Literatur. Es kann zur Literatur werden. Biihnenmissig 
gesprochen, ist Literatur bloss die Edelpatina, die sich an Hervorbringungen 
grosser Theaterzeiten langsam ansetzt. Von Anfang und in Zeiten héchster 
Bliite war echtes Theater immer dem Zirkus zugewandter als dem Seminar, 
der Clownerie naher als der Studierstube. Manchmal also endet das Theater 
als Literatur. Wo es als Literatur beginnt, lebt es meist nicht lang als 
Theater.’ 

Werfen wir einen Blick auf Deutschland, dem Theatergebiet par ex- 
cellence. Ein eigentiimliches traditionelles Gestértsein, eine tief verwurzelte 
Unsicherheit in seinem ‘protestantischen Menschentheater’ — wie Jiirgen 
Fehling es einmal genannt hatte—, fallt auf. Ein fliichtiger Vergleich: In 
London, Madrid, Paris, Venedig und Wien kam die Komédie von 
unten und blieb volkstiimlich, auch als sie Kaisern und K6nigen behagte 
und emporgehoben wurde. Nicht selten ist zu Hoch-Zeiten des Theaters 
der grosse Autor mit dem grossen Komédianten identisch: Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Raimund, Nestroy — dem nachgeborenen Bildungsmenschen vor 
allem im Fall Shakespeare ein dauerndes Aergernis: es konnte und durfte 
nicht sein, dass ein simpler Komédiant alles Denkerische turmhoch iiberragte, 
drum bestreitet dieses immer wieder mit kindisch-gelehrtem Argument 
dessen Urheberschaft. In Deutschland zumal sass dort, wo anderswo Hans- 
wurst Gevatter stand, der Dramaturg mit erhobenem Zeigefinger, der grosse 
Lessing, noch dazu missverstanden bis heute. Das Lachtheater, das Lustspicl, 
fehlt hier nahezu ginzlich; daher der tierische Ernst, mit dem Komédie 
gemacht und kritisiert wird. Bis in die Tragédie hinein zeigt sich der 
nationale Mangel an echter Heiterkeit als strukturelle Schwache — wo kein 
Spass im Spiel ist, erweist sich auch der Ernst als witzlos. Der grosse 
Theatraliker, in andern Gefilden hauptberuflich Komédiant, wurde hier 
zum Geschichtsprofessor: Schiller. Heinrich von Kleist, der einzige deutsche 
Dramatiker, dessen Werk lateinisch-klare Formprigung zeigt, sah nie ein 
eigenes Stiick auf der Biihne: “Wehe, mein Vaterland, dir! Die Leier, zum 
Ruhm dir zu schlagen, ist, getreu dir im Schoss, mir, deinem Dichter, 
verwehrt. Verkannt, missachtet vom gréssten Zeitgenossen, fiel er der 
Selbstvernichtung anheim, die nur zum Teil persdnlich-psychopathisch 
bedingt war. Das Genie Biichners erst nach Jahrzehnten entdeckt; Ueber- 
schatzung von Tageskram einerscits, ein zu nationaler Eigenschaft gewordener 
Hang zu Denkerisch-Dunklem, formal Lottrig-Losem andererseits; Irrwege 
auch im Genialischen, die von akademischen Nachbetern promptkunstgesetz- 
lich verankert wurden. Bei Siegfried Melchinger ist nachzulesen, wie die 
spatere formale Zersplitterung des deutschen Dramas auf einem Irrtum 
des jungen Goethe fusst, der nicht wusste, dass Shakespeare das gebaute 
Aktstiick nicht aufgegeben hatte, sich vielmehr bloss die besondere 
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Struktur scines Bre ttergerustes zunutz machte - daher die Aufteilung des 
stiirmischen Gotz in kleinste Szenen. Ueberhaupt merkwiirdig zu beobach- 
ten, wie alles Verworrene und Auflésende, das anderswo in Minderheit 
blicb, gerade in Deutschland auf fruchtbaren Boden fiel, im Gegensatz etwa 
Frankreich, das allezeit ‘clarté’, Klarheit, als entscheidendes Kriterium 
betrachtete, 

Dennoch gab es cine Zeit, da man deutschen Geist allenthalben willig 
aufnahm, in den Zwanzigerjahren, damals, als Berlin die kulturell regsamste 
Stadt der Welt war. Zwischen den beiden Weltkriegen befruchtete das 
deutsche Theater unzweifelhaft die ecuropaische und die dazugehérige 
nordamerikanische Dramatik. An den “theatre-departments’ der amerikani- 
schen Universititen und in den Schulen ftir Dramatiker — Dichten ist 
driiben wieder lehrbar wie bei uns zur Zeit der Meistersinger —, studierte 
man cifrig die Entwicklung der deutschen Schaubiihne, lernte von Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Georg Kaiser und Ferdinand Bruckner — freilich, es war bloss 
die fremde Form, die man iibernahm, ausgefiillt wurde sie immer mit 
eigenem lebendigen Geschehen, amerikanischem Inhalt. Formal brachte 
uns die moderne amerikanische Dramatik, die nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg 
auf curopadischen Biihnen dominierte, im grossen und ganzen bloss die von 
uns bereits tiberwundene ‘Revolution von 1910, man servierte uns gewisser- 
massen zu erhéhten Preisen Altbackenes aus dem eigenen Ofen .. 

Wenn die europaische Dramatik der Jahrhundertwende undder Zwischen- 
kriegszeit die moderne amerikanische Bihne beeinflusste, dann wire es 
fiir uns héchste Zeit, ein paar Schritte voraus zu sein, um wieder etwas offe- 
rieren zu kénnen, das einem formalen Vorbild gleichkommt und nicht einer 
provinzlerischen Nachahmung der Nachahmung. Damit sieht es jedoch 
in Europa derzeit schlecht aus. Welche Gebicte sind halbwegs intakt geblie- 
ben? Da ist vor allem Paris, die einzige wirkliche Grosstadt Europas, und 
hier gibt es zum Gliick eine Anzahl produktiver K6pfe, mit denen das iibrige 
europiische Theater steht und fillt: Achard, Anouilh, Aymé, Camus, 
Cocteau, Montherlant, Salacrou, Sartre und Dutzende andere, deren sekun- 
dares Wirken erst hervorragende Leistungen erméglicht. Da ist England, 
das zwar so wenig zu Europa geh6rt wie dieses zu Afrika, hier aber trotzdem 
und positiv genannt werden muss, weil es sein moralisches Gleichgewicht 
in einer unsichtbaren sozialen Revolution behielt, die nach dem Krieg ein- 
setzte und an Bedeutung und Tiefenwirkung nicht hinter der Cromwell- 
schen zurticksteht. Italien ferner, das uns vor einer Generation Pirandello 
schenkte und heute Ugo Betti und Diego Fabbni, vor allem aber die wunder- 
same Erscheinung des neapolitanischen Volksdichters, Schauspielers und 
Theaterdirektors Eduardo Filippo, den Thornton Wilder, der zum Unter- 
schied von seinen Bewunderern und Nachahmern weiss, was wirklich gut 
ist, den bedeutendsten zeitgendssischen Dramatiker nannte. In Deutschland 
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war Bertolt Brecht mit reifen Werken, die er im westlichen Ausland 
geschaften hatte,—seither ist niemand erschienen, der die Kraft hitte, die 
nationale Grenze zu tiberschreiten, und — abgesehen von Carl Zuckmayer 
und Friedrich Diirrenmatt (der Schweizer ist) — eigentlich auch niemand, 
der sich innerhalb der 166 staatlich oder stidtisch subventionierten Biihnen 
behaupten kénnte. Heutzutage bieten die deutschen Biihnen im grossen 
und ganzen ihrem materiell saturierten, geistig depravierten Publikum das 
Schauspiel eines ‘Kolonial-Spielplans’, wie ihn gleichermassen das Stadt- 
theater von Dakar bieten miisste, wenn es ein solches gabe. Kiirzlich zeigte 
sich der franzdsische Kritiker Robert Kemp beunruhigt iiber die grosse 
Anzahl von auslindischen Stiicken auf Pariser Biihnen—bloss 60 Prozent 
stammten von franzdsischen Autoren, wobei natiirlich auch Shakespeare 
und Calderon als Auslinder zihlten. Ich méchte wissen, was die andern 
europaischen, besonders die deutschen Biihnen spielen sollten, wenn sie 
sich an die gleiche Quote, die in Paris offenbar schon als untragbar gilt, halten 
miissten ... 

Es ist weder meine Aufgabe noch mein Vermégen, Wege zum Bessern 
aufzuzeigen. Was jedoch das Theater und seine zeitgerechte Ausdrucksform 
betrifft, scheint es mir, dass der Weg vorwarts zu einigen unverinderlichen, 
in unserm Besitz verblicbenen Werten zuriickftihrt — nicht im reaktioniren, 
sondern konservativen Sinn. Ich lese im kiirzlich erschienenen Buch des 
ehemaligen Administrators der Comédie francaise, Pierre-Aimé Touchard, 
einen Satz, der auch meine Meinung ausspricht: “Ich glaube, dass das Theater- 
stick von morgen ein gebautes Stiick sein wird, im Gegensatz zur auflé- 
senden Dramatik der letzten Jahrzehnte.’ 

So war es eigentlich ein Negativum, der Mangel an echten Theater- 
stiicken, das Ueberhandnehmen des kabarettistischen Dramas, das meinen 
Stiicken in den letzten zehn Jahren die Chance gab, sich international durch- 
zusetzen. Nicht weil sie hervorragend waren, sondern weil unter Blinden 
leicht der Einaugige K6nig ftir einen Tag wird, wurden sie haufiger gespielt 
als sie es hinsichtlich ihrer objektiven Qualitat verdienten. Vielleicht auch 
deshalb, weil sie im Guten und Schlechten in einer Volkstheater-Tradition 
verwurzelt sind, denn ein Weg in die Welt aus dem Bodenlosen 
diirfte unméglich sein. Freilich, eindugig — ich bitte das festzuhalten. Das 
andere Auge ging friih verloren mit allem, was sonst verloren ging, und das 
ist leider, vom Theater aus betrachtet, sehr viel: Die Hauptstadt, denn ohne 
Hauptstadt kein Drama; die allgemeine Produktivitit, denn nur sie verbiirgt 
das Hervorragende, das niemals mit dem Vereinzelten identisch ist, wie 
schon die Bezeichnung klar macht. Ohne Kameradie kann der Vercinsamte 
mit seinem Pfund nicht so wuchern wie er sollte und méchte, zumal auf dem 
Gebiet des Theaters, welches das Kollektiv, die Zusammenarbeit vicler 
nicht nur begiinstigt, sondern fordert. 
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Gleichwie man von einem mit vielfaltigen Gebresten und Leiden Ge- 
schlagenen zu sagen pflegt: ‘Aber sonst ist er gesund!’, so méchte ich fiir 
meinen Teil feststellen, dass ich mich in der an sich absurden Situation eines 
freiwillig im theaterlich windstillen Zentrum Europas lebenden ésterreichi- 
schen Dramatikers ganz wohl ftihle. Das kénnte sich bloss andern, falls die 
Abschniirung der ésterreichischen Dramatik von den beiden wichtigsten 
Theaterstadten des Donauraumes, von Prag und Budapest, also vom slawi- 
schen und ungarischen Element, dem unser Theater in seiner ganzen Geschichte 
wechselseitig verpflichtet war, aufgehoben werden sollte, d.h. wenn den 
unterdriickten Magyaren und Tschechen endlich die ersehnte Freiheit 
wird. Bis dahin bleibt mir nichts anderes iibrig, als im Gefolge 
bedeutenderer Kollegen iiber einige fremdsprachige westliche Biihnen zu 
traben, und diese Wirkungsméglichkeit ‘hinten auf dem Wagen’ befriedigt 


mich vorlaufig nicht iibel und fordert weitere Plane. 
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LETTER FROM VIENNA 
THE GRILLPARZER-FESTWOCHE, JUNE 1958 


BY Leroy R. SHAW 


As part of the annual festival of Vienna this year, the Burgtheater proposed a 
cycle of eight Grillparzer plays: Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg, Weh dem der 
liigt, Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, Medea, Der Traum ein Leben, Kénig 
Ottokars Gliick und Ende, Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn and Sappho — to be 
presented in that order, two plays on successive evenings with intervening 
works by other authors. The plan was exciting, particularly to the visiting 
Germanist, because Grillparzer has all but vanished currently from the Ger- 
man stage. Yet without wishing to detract from the scope of the undertak- 
ing, or from the Burgtheater’s actual achievement, it must be admitted that 
the cycle did not entirely live up to expectation. It was disappointing without 
being an outright disappointment. 

The plan, for example, looked more ambitious than it really was. Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn was cancelled — without a public explanation — 
before the ‘Festwochen’ began, and the other plays — except for Weh dem 
der liigt and Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, which were re-staged with 
the festival in mind — were repeats of performances given more or less fre- 
quently in this or the preceding seasons. This may have been one reason for 
the rather poor attendance on many an evening; a second was surely the cost 
of tickets, adjusted to a new price range just before the ‘Festwochen’ began. 
The effect of empty seats and an unenthusiastic audience on such an occasion 
should not be underestimated, for the success of any revival depends to a 
large extent on arousing the public’s interest in something that has long been 
taken for granted. I wonder if the Burgtheater’s policy of not permitting 
curtain calls, except in the case of a début, has not had a dampening effect 
in the long run upon the public's reaction. No doubt the theatre wants to 
emphasize the ensemble and its work rather than individual players or 
performances, but the intention, however admirable, overlooks the primary 
need of an audience to feel that its enthusiasm is vital to the whole under- 
taking. 

The success of the festival can best be measured according to the individual 
productions. Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg, with which the cycle opened on 
June 1st, offered considerable talent: direction by Josef Gielen, staging 
by Stefan Hlawa, and Werner Krauss as Rudolf II. By an unfortunate coin- 
cidence, however, these same people had participated in Don Karlos 
earlier, and the similarity of sets, the monotony of direction, and the sur- 
prising sameness of Krauss’s performance constantly reminded the viewer 
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of the Schiller play. A more serious objection must be made against the 
interpretation of certain réles, since it seemed to distort the dramatic struc- 
ture of the work. Hans Thimig played Wolf Rumpf as if he were a lap-dog 
ageing in undying devotion along with his master; while Hanns Ernst 
Jager, ,* tter as Klesel, was nevertheless without a touch of Machiavellianism 
or of the suave and knowing irony which marks the réle. The actors appear- 
ing as members of the Habsburg family (Fred Hennings as Matthias should be 
excluded) often conducted themselves as if they were central, rather than 
sdeagilion ite figures in the piece. Instead of each illustrating an extreme form 
of the several weaknesses focusing within Rudolf, these men tended to usurp 
his position in the play, as if each were trying to be the dynamic and forceful 
personality Rudolf himself should have been in real life. 

Weh dem der liigt was probably the best production of the cycle and an out- 
standing public success; eight additional performances were scheduled for 
the month of July. Significantly, outsiders were involved: Peter Broglé 
came from Switzerland to give a gymnastic and engaging Leon; Henry 
Woester returned after a long absence to play Gregor; and the ubiquitous 
Theo Otto, who deserves credit for many a theatrical ‘hit’ in the last few years, 
did the sets. One is almost tempted to deduce from this fact that nothing 
ails the Burgtheater which a few drops of new blood would not cure. 
Weh dem der liigt had all the qualities one expects and rarely gets from a 
front-ranking theatre: a fresh approach to the rdles, exercise of imagination 
in sets and direction, a governing conception of the play, and above all, the 
ability to put playwright and play in proper perspective, without taking 
them either too casually or, much more pertinent as far as the relationship 
between Grillparzer and the Burgtheater is concerned, too seriously. To 
mention only the sets: the scenes within the Bishop's palace and before Metz 
were obviously cardboard constructions, toy-like in size and shape. Thus 
they called attention to the half-honest, half-distorted nature of the action 
and provided a scenic dimension to the play’s central theme: the question 
of what is true and false or, in the Bishop's final words, the realization “dass 
nicht alle aussere Wahrheit zugleich eine innere sei . 

Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, which has been called the most poetic 
and psychologically acute of Grillparzer’s dramas, may also be the most 
difficult for a present-day audience to respond to, for it demands that we 
accept the tragedy of romantic love even though we no longer thoroughly 
believe in the assumptions underlying it. The fact that in this production 
the destruction of Leander and the somewhat ludicrous demise of Hero 
seemed to result from a mere accident of wind and weather denied us the 
possibility of taking the catastrophe itself very seriously. The performances 
did nothing to counteract this effect. Hero, played by Aglaja Schmid, whose 
Edrita a few nights before showed an actress of considerable versatility, was 
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a girl entirely without a sense of mission and quite apt for a love affair; 
because her falling in love was natural, her death seemed unnecessary and 
therefore pathetic; at the most, she gave us the pitiful life and death of an 
unknowing innocent. And because the réle of the priest had been severely 
cut, and suffered from a weak performance by Paul Hartmann, the audience 
was not even able to believe in the conflict occasioned by his presence. These 
factors kept the production of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen from being 
really good, but they did not make it really bad, and one scene especially, 
the meeting between the lovers in Hero’s tower, thanks to the youthful 
enthusiasm of the actors (Andreas Wolf was the Leander), was genuinely 
moving and convincing. 

Medea on the fourth evening was notable chiefly for the work of Liselotte 
Schreiner in the title rdle. Her rough-hewn face and coarse, almost masculine 
voice, the heavy structure of her body and her big-strided gait embodied the 
barbarian, whereas her tears and sudden collapse of will, her fascinating 
ability to reduce to the utterly feminine, revealed the tender woman within. 
In underplaying the wife and mother, stressing the woman who fulfils these 
functions only to the extent she is loved, Frau Schreiner kept the play steadily 
focused on the psychological problem of a person faced with an emotion 
for which temperament and background had not prepared her. As the 
Sappho of the cycle, as well as the abused Margarethe von Oesterreich 
in Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ende, Liselotte Schreiner has undoubtedly 
become one of the most solid current interpreters of Grillparzer rdles. Other 
features of this production were far less satisfactory. The staging of the last 
scene, for example, was questionable, for after an interminable pause, break- 
ing the tension which culminates in the death of Kreusa, the curtain rose 
upon a scene of palace devastation — the only set change during the per- 
formance — which simply repeated, visually, the description already given 
in the text. Inexcusable was the sudden curtain after Medea’s ‘Der Traum 
ist aus, allein die Nacht noch nicht’. This cut lays the direction open to the 
serious charge, not of pruning a long play in order to facilitate production, 
but of omitting words which violate the original sense of the drama. 

Der Traum ein Leben is a difficult play to perform and belongs to a tradition 
that is better preserved, in Vienna at least, by the opera or in the ‘Vorstadt- 
biihnen’. Nevertheless, it is hard to understand the Burgtheater’s helplessness 
in face of this piece. Even the obvious contrast between the dream and its 
frame was obscured by complete poverty of imagination and dramatic 
invention. A gauze curtain, a more suggestive use of music and lighting, 
stylization of gesture and movement — these, or similar devices, might have 
turned this pathetic and over-sentimentalized production into the “drama- 
tisches Mirchen’ Grillparzer wanted. The casting of the play was also ill- 
advised. judith Holzmeister played Gulnire in the same manner she had 
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interpreted Kunigunde von Massovien, and Heinz Moog, as Zanga, was 
neither light enough in tone and movement, nor sinister enough 1 in expression 
and demonic purpose, to fill this crucial réle. Moog’s failure was, in a 
sense, typical of the entire production, for Zanga, a Negro among whites, 
the intruder upon Rustan’s quiet life, forms the bridge between the two 
worlds of the play; a creature from the dark, dream-real world who wanders 
around in the real-dream world of the day, he is the key to the relationship 
between “Traum’ and ‘Leben’, the balancing force for the ironical and am- 
biguous tension which gives the play its unique character. 

The popularity of Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende springs, of course, from 
its enhancement of national consciousness. With the entry of Ottokar von 
Horneck (the last rdle played by Raoul Aslan, who died of a heart attack on 
June 19th), a hush descends upon the theatre and the audience settles back to 
watch a rite in which every word and gesture is pre-figured, every deviation 
regarded as blasphemy. This has its moving aspects, but alas! it lacks the 
mystery and depths of a religious ceremony and it tends to detract from the 
qualities the play might reveal if performed throughout as tragedy. Here 
again one might mention that tampering with the text can be a dangerous 
business. Although the long patriotic speech of Horneck was preserved in 
its entirety, Ottokar’s soliloquy before his death in battle, in which he reviews 
his life and thereby achieves some measure of self-understanding, an essential 
element of the tragic hero, was torn to shreds and tatters. I have less objec- 
tion, on practical grounds, although far graver ones, as a matter of principle, 
to the insertion of a hymn which Grillparzer himself never laid eyes upon 
into the scene picturing Rudolf’s troops on the eve of their victory. Effec- 
tive it may have been, but hardly fair to the dramatist who has provided 
ample effects for this durable piece. Few stages can excel the Burgtheater in 
sheer spectacle, and in the production of Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende 
this talent was exercised to great advantage. I was struck once more by 
Grillparzer’s use of gesture and symbolic action: the cutting of the tent-cord 
to expose Ottokar on his knees, the slipping away of mantle and crown after 
he receives his lands in fief from Kaiser Rudolf, the prophetic confusion of 
the réd and gold lions in Act L. 

The seventh and last evening of the cycle was set aside for Sappho, which 
I had seen a few weeks earlier and did not attend again. The doubts arising 
then were, I think, only strengthened by the cycle: on the one hand, doubts 
about Grillparzer’s stature as a tragic dramatist; on the other, doubts about 
the mode in which his works are now presented to us. I would not hesitate 
to affirm that Grillparzer did understand and create tragedy. The fact that his 
major figures attempt to realize their nature in a world unsuitable to them, 
and in doing so involve themselves in a situation which allows neither retreat 
nor advance, is full of the paradox and irony of genuine tragedy: what 
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happens must, but should not be; it is a guilty-guiltless course they take and 
their suffering is just and unjust alike. Yet there is a dissatisfying aspect to 
his dramas, the cause of which may lie partly in the tameness of the work, 
which lacks the issues, the dynamic vitality and rhetoric of, let us say, a 
Schiller play, and partly in the technical failure to balance all the tragic func- 
tions within one overwhelming personality. Grillparzer’s central figures are 
only half-way heroes, half-way idealists, half-way representative of mankind. 
We are always given a fragmentary person who never acts as a whole or 
never thoroughly embodies the several elements customarily found together 
in the tragic figure. As a result, while watching a Grillparzer play one is led 
to the mere investigation of weakness of personality and character, rather 
than into the nature of existence as revealed through the fate of one impor- 
tant person. And if it is difficult to respond to the tragedy because it seldom 
rises above the figure experiencing it, it is impossible to escape the fact, 
pointed out many times, that the person we are watching reduces all too 
readily to the character of the dramatist himself. 

Of the current theatrical means for gaining access to Grillparzer, it may be 
said that we expect both too much and too little — too much of what has 
been, too little of what might be. Grillparzer and the Burgtheater — for 
that matter, any dramatist and the stage on which he is performed — produce 
great theatre together only if the relationship between them is one of electric 
tension, in which the one charges the other with an idea and the idea in its 
turn conducts life back into the original material. To say that living drama 
requires more than good will, more than ‘Pietat’ and the ability to do well, is 
to repeat the obvious; to go further and affirm the value of experiment, the 
need to be prepared for failure and to make use of what has been tried else- 
where, is to ask perhaps for an argument. Yet such things must be said, and 
particularly to the Burgtheater, because it perpetually runs the risk of resting 
on its laurels. Today especially it seems to have become a sort of family 
circle satisfied with itself, absorbed in itself and engendering new talent out 
of itself, taking itself too seriously, and rather too often unaware of what is 
going on outside. A theatre with its weighty traditions can live only if fresh 
demands are made upon it every year, precisely with respect to the presenta- 
tion of the master-dramatist with whom it has a natural affinity. 
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Conrad Celtis: The German Arch-Humanist. By Lewis W. Spitz. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
X-+ 142 pp. 20s. 


The aim of this book is to help to meet the undoubted need for “discerning bio- 
rraphical studies’ (page vii) in the field of the German Renaissance. Professor Spitz 
- written an agreeable book, which, however, adds nothing to our knowledge 
of Celtis or of the period and fails to present the poet in the round as Bezold did so 
successfully seventy-five years ago. No picture of the ‘sociable intellectual who 
was once such very good company’ (page ix) emerges from these pages, in which 
I recognize a number of phrases (and even one mild witticism) fun own, bor- 
rowed without acknowledgment or quotation marks. A rather lofty tone is 
adopted on occasion — ‘It would be a mistake to believe . . . the truth is that... .’ 
(p. 93). One wonders what class of reader is to be addressed in this way; perhaps 
students of history who have neither German nor Latin but who need, for some 
examination or other, to know something about Renaissance literature in Germany? 
The student of literature will gain little; the chapter on Celtis as a poet consists 
largely of biographical data and information about the content of his books of verse 
(I do not know who ‘Prosper’ is who is supposed to have influenced Celtis’s 
epigrams); the critical judgments are on this plane: 

Basically Celtis was of a poetic nature. He knew that there were good and bad poets, dry and 


creative ones. He was very alert, very much alive. Much of his poetry shows the impact of real 
happenings. His poetry is more visual than auditory (p. 91). 


The chapter on Celtis as a philosopher is not much better. Quotations from Celtis 
are given in English only, sometimes mine (without acknowledgment), but usually 
in the sort of painful jargon which involves rendering Et tibi cuncti fugient beato 
Tempore soles by “All your days will thus pass for you in blessed time’ (p. 32) or 
Ut prisca gestares beatus Stemmata nobilitate vera by “So that blessed you invest an 
ancient family with a really true nobility’ (p. 40); readers ignorant of Latin may 
well wonder why Celtis was thought worth writing a book about at all. But Pro- 
fessor Spitz does make some very good points — he is good on the ‘sodalitates’ and 
rightly emphasizes ‘the conformity of the individual humanist to the group 
pattern’ (p. 45) against the idea that all humanists were picturesque individualists 
or chronic non-conformers. I am with him when he concludes (p. 117): “The 
ambivalence in many of [Celtis’s] attitudes towards the big questions was not 
hypocrisy. It was an honest reflection of his confusion about matters for which he 
had no final criterion for judgment and scarcely the vocabulary for articulation.’ 
But it seems a little hard to tell off Celtis and his contemporaries by implication 
throughout the book for not foreseeing the Reformation, which occurred more 
than ten years after Celtis’s death. The appearance of this book and that of Antonina 
Jelicz (Konrad Celtis na tle wezesnego renesansu w Polsce, Warsaw, 1956) makes it all 
the more desirable for Miss Rosemarie Fiillner to publish her first-rate Gottingen 
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dissertation (Natur und Antike: Untersuchungen zu Dichtung, Religion und Bildungs- 
programm des Conrad Celtis, 1956), which offers a real reassessment of Celtis and his 
achievement. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Hans Sachs: Fastnachtspiele. Selected and edited by Theo Schumacher. (Dr. 
Texte hrsg. von R. Alewyn und Ludwig E. Schmitt, 6). Tiibingen: Niemeyer. 
1957. 202 pp. DM 6.80. 


This unusual selection of texts will be most welcome to students and teachers of 
sixteenth-century literature. Hans Sachs anthologies have as a rule included plays 
with other works: with samples of the Meistergesang and Schwank, of the disputa- 
tions and Spriiche and the choice of entertaining pieces has been somewhat restricted. 
Here the editor breaks new ground by offering plays that are on the whole not 
available in the small editions. The nine Fastnachtspiele chosen are all plays, the 
literary sources of which are accessible in reprints. In addition to the early revue 
type represented by the Hoffgesindt Veneris we are given such amusing pieces as 
Der gestolen Pachen, Ewlenspiegel mit dem blinden and Wie Gott der Herr Adam und 
Eva ihre Kinder segnet. In view of the title of the volume this is the shorter play 
based on Johann Agricola and not the better known comedy dealing with the 
examination of the children on Luther's Shorter Catechism. From the excellent 
Appendix any student of scholarly bent will be enabled to see for himself the various 
forms in which Hans Sachs treated the subject and to follow the connexions be- 
tween the play and its sources. Moreover, he is given a chance to apply the method 
suggested by the texts to the study of any of the other Fastnachtspiele. 

The editor is to be congratulated on his scholarly handling of the edition. For 
the first six plays, where manuscripts were not available, he has reproduced the 
texts from the excellent first Folio edition, correcting occasional obvious mistakes. 
For the last three plays manuscripts have been used or in the case of Der neidhart mit 
dem feyhel the facsimile of Book XI of the Spruchgedichte. Nor has the editor 
omitted to consult and use, where necessary, the critical edition of the works and 
Goetze's edition of the Fastnachtspiele in the Neudrucke. The same scholarly ap- 
proach characterizes the brief introduction on the aims and origins of the Fastnacht- 
spiele and on the scope of Hans Sachs’s reading. There is an excellent selected 
bibliography, covering not only manuscripts, editions and monographs but other 
relevant literature and literary sources, metrics and language. The present locations 
of some of the manuscripts should have been mentioned, especially in the case of 
Book IX of the Spruchgedichte which is not now in Leipzig but in Berlin (see p. 7). 
What one misses most perhaps is an assessment of the literary achievement of Hans 
Sachs as a writer of the Fastnachtspiel. If misprints are listed below, it is only to 
suggest that they be removed from the men edition, for this book, well printed 
and published at a moderate price, is likely to be used by many generations of 
students. 

‘Stezte’ on p. 4, four lines from the end, should read ‘setzte’; “Du du’ on p. 91, 
|. 174 should be ‘Den du’; ‘nd’ occurs instead of ‘und’ on p. 135, 1. 354; ‘wtur’ for 
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wurt on p. 155, Ll. 91; ‘scnitzen’ for ‘schnitzen’ on p. 195, l. 175; ‘Hedeln’ for 
‘Hendeln’ on p. 196, |. 197; ‘trage’ for ‘tragé’ on p. 86, 1.77. On p. 192, 1. 56 the 
letter ‘6B’ has been omitted in ‘VerstieB’. It night have been better not to use the 
Umlaut in ‘nur’ on p. 169, |. 410 and on p. 171, |. 466, even if it does occur in 
the manuscript. The present reviewer is puzzled by the use of ‘sz’ instead of ‘B’ in 
the Schwank Die ungleichen Kinder Eve, pp. 190-7. 
Mary BEARE 

London 


Bonaventura, “De triplici via’ in altschwdabischer Ubertragung. Edited by Kurt Ruh. 
(Texte des spaten Mittelalters, Heft 6). Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag. 1957. 
64 pp. DM 5.20. 


Dr. Kurt Ruh has already established his reputation as an authority on the medieval 
German mystics by his careful edition of selected texts from the original manu- 
scripts. He now turns his attention to later developments. In a recent work (Bona- 
ventura deutsch. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Rininstlanementh und -scholastik, Bern, 
1956) he dealt with the diffusion of the works of St. Bonaventura in Germany in 
the later Middle Ages. He now discusses and edits a Swabian version of Bonaven- 
tura’s De triplici via, a brief summary of the mystical doctrines and also the best 
known and most influential of the works of the Seraphic Doctor. 

This particular translation was made in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Of the extant manuscripts one group bears the date 1493 and the name of the scribe, 
Johannes Kornwachs, a Dominican friar of Ulm. Dr. Ruh estimates the respective 
contributions of the anonymous translator and the later copyist: each of them has 
his own literary personality, his own style. The translator strove to emulate the 
brevity of the Latin origina *f although his dialect was ill adapted to the purpose. He 
proceeds in his undertaking nevertheless, even at the expense of grammatical 
correctness. Thus, he will omit the genitive of the article in phrases like begierd 
uppigkait (concupiscentia vanitatis) or ring gemachelung (anulus des onsationis). 
This is rather crude, but in other cases considerable skill is employed in order to 
make a concise rendering of the Latin. Kornwachs makes many alterations, some 
of them capricious and illogical, others are well founded. He attempts to remove 
errors that had crept into the text and to make his version ncn and more 
correct than the original Swabian version. The art of translation made con- 
siderable progress in the course of the fifteenth century. 

Is there any traceable connexion between this work and the tradition of Eckhart 
and his immediate successors? Apparently not. The vocabulary shows no trace of 
indebtedness to these earlier writers; Eckhart’s terminology nowhere appears. The 
glossary provided by the editor contains eighty-seven words not to be found in 
Lexer and an even larger number missing in Diefenbach’s Glossarium Latino-Ger- 
manicum. Thus, from the lexicographical point of view this investigation has 
yielded a goodly harvest. I only noticed one misprint: p. 15, Homédoleuton instead 
of Homéoteleuton. 


James M. CLARK 
Cambridge 
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Goethes Bibliothek: Katalog. Prepared 4 Hans Ruppert. Edited by Nationale 
Forschungs- und Gedenkstatten der klassischen deutschen Literatur in Weimar. 
Weimar: 1958. Arion Verlag. DM (East) go. 


It was as long ago as 1908 that Carl Schiiddekopf announced for the following year 
the appearance of the printed catalogue of Goethe's library. But though the 
actual composition was begun, and a quarter of the catalogue in proof, Schiidde- 
kopf’s death and the war of 1914 brought the project to a halt. It was revived by 
Max Hecker with the assistance of Freiherr von Maltzahn and promised for the 
centenary year 1932. But again circumstances intervened, and it was not until 
1953 that, with the support of the present director of the Gedenkstatten, H. Holtz- 
hauer, the undertaking was brought to a successful conclusion by Dr. Ruppert. 

We can well understand that the rearrangement and checking of the 5424 
entries which go to make up this catalogue must have involved him in five more 
years of strenuous work. For he traced the provenance of each work, marked the 
date of its reception, copied any manuscript dedications by the authors, noted 
whether the pages had been cut or not, and provided Goethe's comments on the 
work from his letters and diaries. And he has performed many a work of superero- 
gation besides: item 705, for instance, concerns the Sdzze des Professor Haugen iiber 
Teutsche Sprache, Schreibart und Geschmack...zu der...d. 4. Dec... . vorzuneh- 
menden afentl Priifung in d. Herzogl. Militair-Academie. Stuttgardt (1779); Dr. 
Ruppert notes that on p. 2 Schiller’s name appears among the ‘Respondenten’! 

The English reader will naturally turn to im sections on English literature and 
institutions and note with some emotion that Goethe still treasured his father’s 
edition of Wieland’s Shakespeare of 1762, with the cutting from the Mercure de 
France of December 1769 concerning Garrick’s Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
still pasted on the fly leaf of the first volume. And he will note, too, that amongst 
the Byroniana there is included the tragedy, Sardanapalus, with the manuscript 
insertion ‘From the Author’ by Kinnaird, but without the printed dedication of 
John Murray (cf. E. M. Butler, PEGS, XXIV). He will also note with some amuse- 
ment that German Romances sent him “from his warmest admirer, Thomas Carlyle’ 
is ‘grésstenteils unaufgeschnitten’! Many of these English volumes have an entry 
in Ottilie’s hand: ‘Geschenk vom Vater’ (there is one in no. 1514 by Wolfgang von 
Goethe: “Geschenk des Apapa’s’, i.e. ‘des Altpapas’). Many more of them came 
from Ottlilie’s numerous English beaux. What happened, one wonders, to her 
extensive collection of French and English books, described by W. G. Moore in 
PEGS, XII, 1937, as still in the possession of the Jena University Library, containing 
so many classics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: Addison's Cato, 
Young's Revenge, and works by George Lillo, Monk Lewis, Godwin, Fenimore 
Cooper, even Tennyson's Poems Chiefly Lyrical of 1830? They are presumably still 
in Jena, since none of them figures in this Catalogue. And one would like to know 
what eventually happened to the English books sold by Emily Gore on her father’s 
death in 1807. 

It is clear that we should go very far wrong if we were to equate Goethe's know- 
ledge of English literature — or indeed of the extent of his reading in general ~ 
with the books in his own library. Elise von Keudell has shown how extensive a 
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user he was of the Weimar Public Library. And indeed his intellectual curiosity 
was insatiable, as eve n the most cursory perusal of the present catalogue reminds us. 

It is ‘world literature’ in its widest sense that meets us here — not only its poetry of 
East at wr West, but its achievements in theology, philosophy, aesthetics, history, 

comneiins jurisprudence, politics, national economy, education nd ~ even = 
mathematics. He was actually informed about the nature and objects of the newly 
3 University of London in 1827 as no. 441 testifies, and of the Transactions 
of the Albany Institute (1828), no. 419. And he at least began to read Flaxman’s 
Lectures on Sculpture ‘as delivered . . . before the Royal Academy in 1829’ (for so he 
tells us in his Diary) although his interest (or his health?) must soon have flagged 
and he left it ‘teilweise unaufgeschnitten’. But how up to date he was in his 
orientation to learning is shown by the section on “Naturwissenschaft’ which easily 
tops the list and even surpasses that on “Bildende Kunst’. It would provide a 
fascinating study on the march of intellectual progress during that most seminal 
period of human history, the eighteenth century, to compare the size and scope of 
Goethe's library with that of his father’s (as catalogued by F. Gotting in the 
Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir nassauische Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung, vol. 64, 
1953). Sucha comparison, moreover, would furnish the scholar with the scaffold- 
ing of the great edifice of ‘Bildung’ that Goethe erected in the course of a long life. 

For let no one think that the perusal of library catalogues i is dull and unrewarding! 

‘In a library’, Goethe wrote, ‘we feel as though i in the presence of a great fortune 
put out to interest, and of untold wealth.’ 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


Mit Goethe. Gesammelte Aufsatze von Ernst Jockers. Edited by Otto Springer. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1957. 206 pp. DM 16. 


The author of the essays in the present volume, who became Professor of German 
Literature at the University of Pennsylvania in 1929, celebrated his 7oth birthday 
on January 7th, 1957. Otto Springer has edited these essays, published with the aid 
of various German-American associations, in the name of the Faculty of Germanic 
Studies of the University of Pennsylvania for presentation on this occasion to 
Professor Jockers, in gratitude for his services to German Studies in America and 
in the, University of Pennsylvania in particular. 

As the title of the book indicates, most of the essays are concerned with Goethe, 
the exception being a general literary and philosophical introductory essay “Philo- 
sophie und Literaturwissenschaft’, previously published in the Germanic Review, 
1935. Some of the essays will already be known to English Goethe scholars, as 
they have previously appeared in such periodicals as the Germanic Review and 
PMLA. The essay ‘Morphologie und Klassik Goethes’ incorporates the sub- 
stance of a lecture to the International Goethe Congress at Frankfurt am Main in 
1949 and was first published in Goethe und die Wissenschaft (Frankfurt, 1951). 
‘Goethe im deutschen Schicksal’, a lecture at the Goethe bicentenary celebrations 
of the University of Princeton, has not previously been published, but ‘Soziale 

Polaritit in Goethes Klassik’ first appeared as a brochure (Philadelphia, 1942). 
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The introductory essay follows in the main the thought of Dilthey and Unger, 
and while it bears the stamp of the period of its conception, it still contains a great 
deal of truth and value. The author pleads for a balanced approach to the study of a 
poet on the basis of his personality, philosophy and environment, a method which 
he faithfully follows in his studies of Goethe. Those concerned with the drafting of 
a syllabus will be interested to hear of the suggestion, not unknown in English 
universities, that some knowledge of philosophy should be a basic requirement for 
the study of German literature, which the author justifies by his view that German 
literature is predominantly philosophical in its fundamentals. A useful summary of 
the many interesting points raised in this essay is included in the book. ‘Soziale 
Polaritat in Goethes Klassik’ sees ‘Adel’ and ‘Biirger’ as the two poles, and inter- 
pretations of Goethe’s works of the period are attempted in this light; thus of 
Tasso: ‘Das empérte “Hinweg” der Prinzessin ist buchstaiblich das moralische 
Todesurteil der adligen Welt gegen den ungefiigen Biirger, der sich weder erzichen 
noch erzichen lassen will’ (p. 58). Not everyone will feel able to accept these per- 
haps rather forced interpretations, but, though controversial, they are nevertheless 
of considerable interest. “Faust und die Natur’ is rather more than its title suggests 
and is really a brief but refreshing attempt to interpret the drama, taking Rickert’s 
book as a starting point. In ‘Goethe im deutschen Schicksal’ the author takes up the 
cudgels against the views of Karl Jaspers, who sees in Goethe only “einen der gréss- 
ten Wegberciter der Religion’ (p. 176), but whose world is dead. Against this the 
author perceives in Goethe, and particularly in the poet's old age, the development 
of a profound religiosity, the result of a lifetime of indefatigable study and thought. 
This view receives further consideration from other points of view in “Morpho- 
logie und Klassik Goethes’, in which the author also deals further with polarity. 
The last essay “Im Anfang war die Tat?’ seeks to show that Faust cannot be equated 
with Goethe and that Faust’s conception of ‘die Tat’ cannot be that of Goethe, 
since Faust’s ‘Tat’ brings about the destruction of all it had created and ultimately 
of the Tater’ himself (p. 200). 

We can indeed be grateful to those responsible for the publication of this book 
for bringing together under one cover these essays and thus preserving them from 
the limbo of interment in the Periodicals Sections of learned libraries. The pro- 
ducts of a loving and comprehensive knowledge of Goethe and of his works, they 
show us Goethe as an outstanding example of social man, from whom posterity 


has still much to learn. At the same time they form a fitting tribute to the man 
who wrote them. 


D. F. S. Scorr 
Durham 


Weltklage und Bild der Welt in der Dichtung Goethes. By Hildegard Emmel. Wei- 
mar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger. 1957. 352 pp. DM 18. 


In this recent addition to Goethe literature the author applies a heavily weighted 
formula to Goethe’s creative work and attempts to construct a suspiciously neat, 
all-embracing i interpretation of the whole. The central aim is expressed as follows: 
‘Die vielen negativen Ausserungen Goethes iiber die Verworrenheit der irdischen 
Verhaltnisse werden in ihrer dialektischen Spannung zu dem von ihm als Kiinstler 
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in seiner Dichtung gestalteten Bild der Welt gezeigt.’ The justification for this 
exercise 1s seen in a necessity to counterbalance “das immer noch vielfach herr- 
schende idealistische Goethebild’. Conveniently, Goethe's work falls into three dis- 
tinct periods: the creations of his youth dominated by ‘das Bild des Kerkers’, the 
Weimar years where the world is ‘der Raum des Irrtums’, and after the Italian 
Journey when the polarity ‘Haus-Welt’ conditions the poet’s work. With the 
thoroughness of a machine, and, one imagines, of a Goethe-Lexikon, the author 
then passes all the works through a sieve and proceeds to string together often 
disparate quotations. Lack of selection is most apparent where the poetic density of 
the word ‘Welt’ (as used, for instance, in Faust) is submitted to the same rigid 
treatment as an irrelevant quotation from the sixteen-year-old Goethe. In addition, 
the author nowhere seems able to rise above a laboured and frequently platitudinous 
exegesis, and even the main premise of the “Haus-Welt’ polarity appearing after 
1788 ignores the earlier tension between the ‘Hiitte’ and “Wanderer’ images. 
Indeed, the main fault of this study seems to lie in the nose-to-the-ground purpose- 
fulness of the beagle chasing one hare (the word “Welt’) with a total lack of aware- 
ness that poetic utterance clothes itself in a rich variety of disguises. It is in the lon 
run useless to analyse only one element of the broader polarity ‘Preis’ and ‘Klage, 
as this book attempts to do, since the entire significance of these terms lies in their 
duality and the wider meaning arising from this relationship. 

A. SuBIOTTO 
Keele 


Friedrich Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, 1797-1801. Edited by Hans Eichner. 
London: University of London, the Athlone Press. 1957. 342 pp. 


Friedrich Schlegel’s predilection for the aphorism — for a ‘fragment’ of intuitive 
dogmatism — is probably the most distinctive feature of the founding years of 
German romanticism: almost from the first, the movement was galvanized by 
the verve of these spasmodic utterances, and was no doubt encouraged to take 
many an eccentric turn by their idiosyncracies. They were meant to be ‘splinters’ 
of audacious speculation: by their brilliance and variability they were to catch the 
lights from a myriad angle, and —like splinters in another respect too—they are 
often sharp and penetrating. His exploitation of this laconic formulation (in which 
he was of course joined by Novalis) forms an interesting, and rather curious link 
with Lessing and the rationalistic apophthegms of the Enlightenment, though one 
can hardly imagine anything less like the persuasive logic of Lessing's didacticism 
than either Schlegel’s or Novalis’s rhapsodic exuberance. 

An accumulation of these aphorisms of Schlegel’s gives at first sight a jumbled and 
incalculable impression; but very soon the reader detects recurrent themes, which, 
in the case of the aesthetic ones, can usually be seen to go back to the basic prin- 
ciples that a ‘new-romantic’ canon of art is to be proclaimed; as a corollary, those 
authors, past, present and future, whose theory and practice does not square with 
the new canon, must be denigrated. In the present selection of his notebook- 
aphorisms on aesthetic matters it is often hard, and sometimes impossible, to make 
out exactly what he does mean by a particular formulation; he does not make 
matters any better by the private terminology he sometimes uses (August Wilhelm 
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Schlegel called it ‘mythological’): it includes quasi-mathematical symbols or con- 
ceptions. At other times he speaks out unambiguously; and in these pages we find 
many new and valuable variations on the constant themes already known to us 
from the Athendum. For instance, one splendid Fragment brings out explicitly his 
Leitmotiv of the inherent formlessness + wrewes art: “Alle romantische Poesie im 
engern Sinn chaotisch’ (no. 2079 in this collection). Yet elsewhere he uses more 
characteristically nebulous language, when he defines ‘romantic unity’ as being, 
‘not poetic, but mystical’ (no. $80). 

Until now Schlegel’s aphorisms and ‘glosses’ have been accessible in published 
form from Minor’s edition of the ‘prosaische Jugendschriften’. Dr. Eichner now 
offers a substantial enrichment of our available published holdings of Schlegeliana, 
dating from the vintage years 1797-1801. But it is certainly remarkable to learn 
that the 2191 ‘fragments’ here printed for the first time are taken from but three of 
about ninety notebooks said to survive from the approximate total of 180 left at 
Schlegel’s death, in which he had jotted down his thoughts on various subjects. 
Of the most important series — that dealing with modern literature, criticism and 
poetics, and with Schlegel’s own critical and poetic plans — Dr. Eichner explains 
that seven notebooks are in the Stadtbibliothek Trier, and eight in the West- 
deutsche Bibliothek at Marburg: the present publication prints the first three of 
these fifteen notebooks, advisedly omitting the ‘more or less obscure’ items dealing 
with Schlegel’s own literary plans. These statistics are formidable: yet none the 
less one’s appetite is whetted by this publication, and one hopes it may be possible 
before long to continue the process of publishing at least such part of the remaining 
twelve notebooks as seem to be of equivalent value to the present selection from 
these first three notebooks. 

For there can be little doubt that the present selection is of value. It does not, it 
is true, change our picture of Schlegel’s ideas, but it consolidates that picture, and 
adds depth and perspective by the many supple and erratic variations on the 
already familiar } een. re But apart from its interest as a supporting document of 
literary history, this book has its own astonishing characteristics as a mammoth 
commonplace-book, bulging with ideas of every category of significance and 
brilliance — from the provocatively stimulating, through the pretentious and crack- 
brained, to the merely ponderous. At their best they are evidently the product of 
Pa imaginative dynamism, linked strangely, uniquely, even, with intel- 
ectual acuteness; but the extraordinary range of significance has its own charm, as 
one dips into these pages. 

Among the thousands of fragmentary ‘ideas’ here accumulated, are numerous 
capricious assertions: one seeks rather desperately for supporting arguments; some- 
times in vain, and at other times finding them only when one can relate them to 
Schlegel’s ulterior motive — to the particular aspect of the Messianic progress of 
romantic art which presented itself to the author’s mind in this instance. In this 
sense it is understandable that (for instance) French tragedy should be, almost 
inevitably, dismissed as comprising merely eadenenled (no. 2083); but why 
the vehement strictures against the disparate trio of Tasso, Lope de Vega and Ben 
Jonson, as ‘Dichter vom bésen Princip, Antidichter’ (2020)? Other Fragmente give 
a clue to this antipathy: to Schlegel these authors are formalists and ‘virtuosi’; 
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indeed, ‘probably the greatest virtuosi who have ever existed in poetry’ (no. 1754); 
and he makes it clear that inherently the drama is the ‘art of the virtuoso’ (no. 1755); 
more emphatically and virulently in no. 2026, in which Schlegel’s contemporaries 


arc indicted for turning to the drama as to ‘the evil principle ; for the purposes of 
this indictment Tasso qualifies as a dramatist. Elsewhere in the present volume 
hostility to the drama is replaced by the more familiar incomprehension of its 
distinctive characteristics, notoriously shared by August Wilhelm Schlegel; here 
we find, for instance, the suggestion — a solecism if ever there was one — that the 
drama is an amalgam of epic and lyric poetry (459). 

Against this hostile or ill-informed picture of the drama one can of course set the 
Schlegels adulation of the novel; there are emphatic restatements of this in the 
present volume. ‘Jeder Roman ist mehr oder weniger cine religiése Schrift’, we 
are told (no. 1544); this is a splendidly explicit equation of art with religion; and 
elsewhere there is the related equation of beauty with goodness and truth: ‘Das 
Schéne ist eben zugleich gut und wahr’ (no. 1818). And within the admired 
genre of the novel it is of course Wilhelm Meister and Don Quixote which are 
singled out for special praise: “In fast allen Romanen viel Ballast ausser im Meister 
und im Don Quixote’ (no. 1351). Indeed, since formlessness is a virtue in itself, 
Schlegel can remark, with evident approval: “Auch die Charakteristik des Don 
Quixote and Sancho behandelt Cervantes durchaus musikalisch und spielend, ohne 
alle Psychologie, Entwicklung, ja gewéhnliche Consequenz’ (no. 1392). 

It is interesting to see these old friends in a new guise; to have Schlegel’s Athenaum 
pronouncements in a rather different wording, which sometimes brings out his 
meaning more exactly than we have hitherto had it. But other aphorisms are by 
no means so enlightening, and here the cryptic aspect of the romantic seer emerges. 
For instance, what is ‘cubic music’? The opposite, it seems, to the transcendental 
varicty: “Sebastian Bachs Musik ist kubisch. — Es giebt eine kubische und eine 
transcendentale Kunst und Wissenschaft’ (no. 2070). But does this simply mean 
that Bach’s music has a firmly defined structural form — that it is concrete in this 
sense, as against the more nebulous or formless (and therefore more romantic and 

admirable) sort? One can but wonder. Or a phrase from no. 2025: ‘Architektur 
absolute Kunst.’ Is one to suppose from this that the more concrete an art is, the 
more absolute: But $56 asserts: “Die absolute Poesie = transcendentale oder 
speculative Poesie’, so that there is surely a contradiction with the apophthegm 
quoted about Bach (no. 2070, above). Or yet again: ‘Sind nicht einige Consonan- 
ten riuainnilich, andre weiblich, die einen alkalinisch, dic andren Sauren?’ (no. 2131). 
This formulation has at most an evocative effect, dependent on rather tenuous 
thought-associations, and hardly to be confirmed by cerebral argument. All such 
conundrums make up the mysterious, fantastically ‘daring’ element in Schlegel’s 
aphorisms; and, purely as entertainment, these ‘mythological’ fragments form a 
bizarre, and in many ways attractive component of the whole collection. 

We draw great benefit from Dr. Eichner’s careful expansion of Schlegel’s rather 
complicated system of abbreviations, and for his keys to the meaning of the 
mathematical and Greek symbols which are strewn about the text; without this, a 
literal transcription of the notebook entries — though in itself a laborious and 
exacting task for an editor, as the reduced facsimile page shows — would stil! tax 
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); the reader's ingenuity and patience. There would then be no light-hearted dipping 
); into this compendium, which in its present, expanded form, can now be enjoyed 
es by even the casual reader as a delectable hotch-potch, whose words are clearly 
of presented, however cryptic and ‘mystical’ their meaning may at times be. 
ie Dr. Eichner’s seventy pages of well cross-referenced commentary and two 
ts admirably precise indexes fwhich include, usefully, references to the commentary) 
re : make this publication a work of impeccable scholarship, attractive and handy to 
1e use. There is even, as a sort of bonus, an appendix containing four of Schlegel’s 
literary reviews, reprinted here because they are otherwise difficult of access. In 
ne short, this volume not only contributes a valuable supplement to our knowledge of 
ne German romanticism, but is in itself a literary curiosity of boundless vivacity. 
ve RALPH TYMMS 
id London 
- | 
- | Die Idee der deutschen Universitat. Die fiinf Grundschriften aus der Zeit ihrer Neube- 
- griindung. Edited by E. Anrich. Darmstadt: Hermann Gentner Verlag, 
if, 388 pp. DM 14.80. 
on One hundred and fifty years ago the Treaty of Tilsit deprived Prussia of much of its 
ne territory, all its prestige and — its only university. With the cession of land west of 
the Elbe to Saxony Halle became Saxon and the Prussian state was obliged to plan 
mM the creation of a new university. Three years after Tilsit the University of Berlin 
Lis was founded. To this brief but acute crisis in Prussian education four out of the 
oy five publications in this volume belong. Fichte’s Deduzierter Plan is a comprehen- 
eS. sive memorandum on the scheme for a new university, written to official prom 
ral ting. Schleiermacher’s essay was published in 1809 and Steffens’ lectures were held 
ne in the winter semester 1808/9 and both men, though they do not restrict them- 
an selves to immediate practical needs, write with one eye on the new and, for Prussia, 
Lis critical foundation. Wilhelm von Humboldt, as Prussian Minister for Education, 
nd was the real creator of the University of Berlin, and his unfinished draft, written in 
ur 1809 or 1810, has an obvious connexion with the new enterprise. 
he The foundation of a new and potentially great university was in itself important 
ler : enough to justify not only these excursions into print and the spoken word but 
m many more were Schelling’s lectures, given in 1802 and published in the follow- 
n- ing year, remind us that the situation in Berlin was only the focal point for a much 
t). more extensive crisis. In the eighteenth century the German universities rested on 
us their great reputations, and were losing their former impetus. Kant's philosophy, 
ch dynamic in its effect if not in its form, roused them from their torpor, os Homeric 
ls thunderbolts of F. A. Wolf (who, incidentally, was to be appointed one of the first 
la professors at the new university) completed what Kant had — A new genera- 
tion sought knowledge and stimulus at universities which were in no condition to 
er satisfy their cravings. The German Romantics, schooled almost to a man in the 
he new philosophy, weighed the universities and found them wanting. It is as one of 
a the most thoughtful, judicious and well-balanced of these Romantic critics that 
nd Schelling speaks in his Vorlesungen iiber die Methode des akademischen Studiums, 
ax delivered in Jena in the summer semester of 1802. The unity of university studies, 
t 
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Schelling believed, had been lost, their significance and aim were no longer 
apparent to the student. They had become fragmentary and specialized, vocational 
training was being substituted for education. The problem is familiar to us, too, 
and if Schelling’s elevation of philosophy to the central place in all education is no 
longer feasible or desirable, the conception which infuses it is by no means spent 
and, if intelligently used, might remedy some of our own ills. 

Schelling deliberately restricts himself to principles. Fichte, on the other hand, 
has no inhibitions about the ability of the philosopher to handle practical detail. 
The elaborate title of his Deduzierter Plan einer zu Berlin zu errichtenden hoheren 
Lehranstalt, die in gehériger Verbindung mit einer Akademie der Wissenschaften stehe 
suggests the rigidity and the specific character of his proposals. They bear the 
stamp of a ruthless authoritarianism which perhaps seems more sinister to us, 
separated from it by a hundred and fifty years of history, than it did to Fichte’s 
contemporaries. Certainly the assertion that a state has room for one university 
and one only, has an ominous ring, and the proposal to finance the new institution 
by the dissolution of others and the appropriation of their endowments shows how 
closely the works of the fanatical idealist can resemble those of the conscienceless 
financier. 

The gentle humanity of Schleiermacher comes as a relief from the harsh dog- 
matism of Fichte and perhaps, too, from the austere nobility and rarefied atmo- 
sphere which surround Schelling’s lectures. Of all these writings Schleiermacher’s 
Gelegentliche Gedanken iiber Universitaten im deutschen Sinn is the one which will 
appeal most to the English reader. Common sense, tolerance, a just balance 
between old and new, an awareness of ideals and a sense of practical possibilities 
commend this essay to us, though it was at the time probably less convincing than 
the confident dogmatism of Fichte and less persuasive than the romantic and (for 
us) over-coloured eloquence of Steftens. Schleiermacher alone is willing to make 
concessions and to _ a compromise between idea and reality. 

From Schelling to Steffens it is the voice of the academic that is heard. The last 
to speak in this symposium is the administrator. But Humboldt’s Uber die innere 
und dussere Organisation der héheren wissenschaftlichen Anstalten in Berlin proves 
disappointing, being incomplete and unstimulating. 

This book is a timely reminder that the problems of universities have remained 
essentially the same; it is the detail and the jargon that have changed. The never 
ceasing conflict between the demands of knowledge and those of the technical 
skills ‘already existed in the eighteenth century, and Schelling, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher and Steffens raised their voices against the danger of the universities 
declining into schools of professional training. German universities have resisted 
this threat with the aid of | their unifying concept of Wissenschaft, which provides 
the ground-bases for these writings. It is a pity that we lack an equivalent, for it 
conciliates that rivalry of arts and sciences, which so often bedevils the English 
university. We can be grateful to the editor, Dr. Anrich, and his publishers Ee a 
book which, as well as being of historical value, helps to put our own problems 
into perspective. 

H. B. GARLAND 
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Das Groteske: seine Gestaltung in Malerei und Dichtung. By Wolfgang Kayser. 
Oldenburg: Stalling. 1957. 228 pp. 28 plates. DM 16.80. 


‘Was hier vorgelegt wird, will keine Geschichte des Grotesken sein. Sie wird sich 
sowenig wie eine Geschichte des Tragischen oder des Komischen in den Kiinsten 
schreiben lassen.’ The author aims at a definition of the grotesque itself, starting 
from the history of the word and its uses. This makes it aomiblolbe him to restrict 
his material and the period he covers (from the late fifteenth century to the present 
day) and to study ‘die individuelle Auspragung des Grotesken an ihren geschicht- 
lichen Stellen’. These historic moments are thus considered in the light of the 
‘zeitlose Struktur des Grotesken’. In each of the ‘“Beschrankungen’ ‘zeigt sich der 
Meister’. His investigation of word history has produced a fine passage on Schlegel’s 
use of the word “grotesk’ (p. 55), where we see a new word appearing < omcary it, 
the word “Tragikomédie’. “Was immer wieder zur Arbeit drangte war die Neu- 
heit des Phanomens, war der methodische Reiz, an etwas Durchgaingigem die 
individuelle Auspragung zu ermitteln’, says Kayser. The historian least of all can 
escape from the power of the grotesque, which manifests itself not only in the past 
but particularly clearly in the present. Friedrich Diirrenmatt has said: “Unsere 
Welt hat ebenso zur Groteske gefiihrt wie zur Atombombe’, and Kayser explains 
for us the daemonic character of machinery. He sees the problem in a new light by 
contrast with the eighteenth-century view that the grotesque is a subdivision of 
the comic. Even Nicolai Hartmann’s posthumous Asthetik (1953) still defines it as 
das Derbkomische’ as against ‘das Feinkomische’. 

The word and the thing have their origin in late fifteenth-century Italy. In the 
sixteenth century grotesque ornamentation penetrated the lands north of the 
Alps, together with the designation ‘sogni dei pittori’ (Diirer says “Traumwerk’). 
Montaigne is the first to apply the word to literature. The substantive ‘grotesque’ 
becomes an abstract concept of style, while the adjective develops in a number of 
different directions, and ‘die Adjektive sind die ewigen Unruhstifter in der Sprache’. 

One of Kayser’s main points is that the designation “Traumwerk’ places the 
phenomenon outside our world. But Goya's Desastres de la guerra show that after 
all “es ist unsere Welt, in der das grauenvolle Monstrum seinen beherrschenden 
Platz hat’. None the less the world of dreams continues to contribute elements for 
Jean Paul's Traumdichtungen as for Kubin’s Dammerwelt or a dream vision of 
Apollinaire’s. The grotesque becomes an aesthetic category when oo. Moser, 
defending the commedia dell'arte (which found its illustrator in Callot), observed 
that it is a world which has a perfection of its own (1761), and thereby removed it 
from the domain of the prevailing theory that art is an imitation of nature. Victor 
Hugo was later to consolidate this position in the Préface de Cromwell: “Donec vous 
faites du laid un type d’imitation, du grotesque un élément de l'art? — Oui, sans 
doute, oui encore et toujours oui’ (ed. Souriau, p. 195). 

Round the phenomenon of the grotesque are grouped caricature, satire, comedy, 
humour, laughter, the scurrilous, the bizarre. The author finds that “Die Frage 
nach dem Lachen im Grotesken stésst auf den schwierigsten Teilkomplex in dem 
ganzen Phanomen’. This is understandable, for laughter must be confronted with 
a Verfremdung der Welt’, with the daernonic, which acts as an ‘unheilvolles Es’ 
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or, as the author states in his conclusion: ‘Die Gestaltung des Grotesken ist der 
Versuch, das Damonische in der Welt zu bannen und zu beschworen.’ 

One or two questions: the commedia dell’arte is repeatedly seen through Callot; 
but what does the word ‘chimirisch’ (borrowed from Méser) mean when applied 
to the commedia dell’arte as such (p. 39)? Why is La belle et la béte singled out from 
the Preface de Cromwell: Hugo probably used one of the stylized eighteenth-century 
versions of this fairy-tale, e.g. the widely read one by Madame Beaumont. The 
basic tale, in the European culture-complex, is ‘primitive’ in the modern sense. 
Hugo's use of the term is inspired by Genesis. I think myself that it is undesirable to 
call a fairy-tale ‘grotesque’, though it must be admitted that stylizations of it can 
verge on the grotesque. Hugo's L’homme qui rit is a grotesque work, and it is, I 
think, permissible to see in the Gwynplain and Dea episode (the blind girl and 
young man whose face is mutilated to a fixed smile) both a spiritualization of La 
belle et la béte and a grotesque at the same time. 

But against the riches of Professor Kayser’s book these are only isolated questions, 
for ‘wo ihr’s packt, da ist es interessant . 


MarigE RAMONDT 
Utrecht 


Eduard Morike. His Life and Work. By Margaret Mare. Methuen. 1957. ix+-276 pp. 
25s. 


Miss Mare must be congratulated. She has produced the first full biography of 
Morike in the English language, telling reliably and — on the whole — attractively 
the story of the poet's life, listing and describing his main works, and thus enabling 
English-speaking readers to form at long last a picture of a great writer who has 
hitherto been to most no more than an obscure name on a concert programme. 
The publishers have risen to the occasion by producing, at comparatively moderate 
cost, an attractively bound, printed and illustrated vol 
any library. 
So great a service to the cause of German literature in this country must silence 
most, if not quite all, a reviewer's grumbles. He will note, with regret, the in- 
adequate treatment of Maria Meyer and her meaning for Mérike (brilliantly 
summarized by Gundolf as ‘romantischer Spuk mitten im tiibingischen Knaster- 
idyll’). Miss Mare treats Maria Meyer with a mittened disapproval which is as 
disturbing as the schoolmasterly jargon into which the earlier chapters occasionally 
fall. One cannot but wince a little when one finds Waiblinger, for instance, 
characterized as ‘one of those early developers [my italics] who have run through the 
gamut of all experiences and emotions by the time when most young men are 
coming to maturity (p. 8). The reviewer will note also, with regret, an occasional 
tendency to verbal and emotional cliché offset by passages of “fine writing’ which 
betray by their metaphors the level from which they come. “The duietentin 
gift of the poet to take refuge under some fresh mask’ (p. 32) is but one among 
several instances. On the whole, however, this book presents with real success 
Morike’s childhood, his years at Cleversulzbach ma Mergentheim, and his 
increasingly sterile and unhappy later years. 
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One objection to this account of Mérike’s “Life and Work’ refuses, however, to 

be stifled altogether. While English readers will be duly grateful to have so man 

oems and prose-passages quoted and summarized, they cannot but be taken aback 
* the way these works are handled, in the worst nineteenth-century fashion, as 
biographical documents. Wilfully or naively, Miss Mare has chosen to disregard 
the whole difficult problem of the relation between life and work, truth and poetry, 
actuality and symbol, experienced ‘fact’ and experienced emotion. She goes to 
fantastic lengths in identifying the protagonists of poems with Mirike himself and 
whatever lady he happened to be interested in at that moment (the treatment of 
Abreise on p. 169 is but one instance among many), and fails, in her mistaken bio- 
graphical zeal, to recognize the real significance, the real themes, of the poems she 
discusses. About Ideale Wahrheit, for instance, a poem which sums up in small 
compass Mirike’s whole attitude to the problem of “Wahrheit’ and “Wirklichkeit’ 
and performs in Mérike’s work the function which Gesprach auf der Paderborner 
Heide performs in that of Heine — about this Miss Mare can find nothing better to 
say than: “We again glimpse the child Eduard Morike, indulging in fantasies about 
the cuckoo with a like-minded friend, in Ideale Wahrheit, a reminiscence of child- 
hood’ (p. 4). 

The book does make, here and there, attempts at literary rather than biographical 
comment and analysis. We find remarks on Mérike’s place among German writers 
(heavily indebted to Maync and Wiese) and on his imagery (indebted even more 
heavily to Herbert Meyer). Beyond that, however, Miss Mare’s remarks amount 
rarely to more than touchingly helpless gestures of appreciation. It does not profit 
us much, for instance, to be told that the ‘Peregrina lyrics are ‘the most perfect 
expression in German of a young man’s love since Goethe's Sesenheim lyrics’ — 
one might just as well say that Eliot's Prufrock is the most perfect expression in 
English of a young man’s despair since Keats's When I have pv that I may cease to 
be. Nor is it helpful, after this, to be told that these same “Peregrina’ poems show 
MGrike ‘to be of the small company of lyric poets of really inspired genius’ (my 
italics). The false intensity of that last phrase, which has more than one counterpart 
in the book, stands in interesting relation to the fundamental uncertainty of the 
author's literary judgment. Significantly enough, one finds hardly any attempt at 
critical ‘placing’ and evaluation — everything, almost, of Mérike’s is equally 
wonderful and there are no levels of achievement. 

These points have to be made, especially by those of us who are concerned with 
the teaching of literature and who ose to guard our students against the tempta- 
tion — strong enough already! — to seek in works of the imagination evidence of 
the author’s love-affairs or occasion for rhapsodical self-indulgence. But having 
made them, we may safely recommend Miss Mare’s book as an accurate, readable 
account of a poet's life —at once unhappy and idyllic — in nineteenth-century 
Wiirttemberg, and as an ordered repository of some of the most mysteriously 
beautiful poems in the German language. 


S. S. PRAWER 
Birmingham 
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Form und Innerlichkeit. Beitrage zur Geschichte und Wirkung der deutschen Klassik und 
Romantik. By Werner Kohlschmidt. Sammlung Dalp. Vol. 81. Bern: 
Francke Verlag. 1955. 269 pp. Sw. Fr. 8.80. 


This volume of the handy “Sammlung Dalp’ comprises a collection of essays on 
German classicism and romanticism, most of which appeared in various periodicals 
between the years 1947 and 1953. Common to them all, as Professor Kohlschmidt 
justly claims, is their close adherence to the texts under discussion, from which 
more general considerations are derived, a procedure by no means universal in 
German literary criticism. 

The first — and in some ways the most interesting, if also most controversial — of 
the essays is entitled “Winckelmann und der Barock’. The author's thesis, to put it 
briefly, is that Winckelmann is a great deal more firmly rooted in the baroque 
tradition than is commonly supposed, and that this fact casts a flood of light on 
certain hitherto unsolved problems of German classicism. According to this view 
Winckelmann’s stoical interpretation of the Laokoon group, so vigorously 
attacked by Lessing, is a legacy, at least in part, of the stoicism of the baroque 
martyr dramas of Gryphius and the Jesuits. Similarly, his love of allegory is 
firmly anchored in the baroque tradition. 

It is Professor Kohlschmidt’s argument that it was just these two aspects of the 
baroque heritage —stoicism and allegory — which Winckelmann handed on to 
the German ‘Klassik’. Thus the aesthetic ideal of the “Weimarer Kunstfreunde 
was a linear art of a predominantly historical-allegorical type. In Professor 
Kohlschmidt’s view, therefore, precisely the sterile and moribund elements in 
Weimar neo-classicism are a partial consequence of Winckelmann’s baroque 
heritage. Winckelmann, then, is not so much a revolutionary innovator as an 
‘Ubergangsgestalt’ between two epochs. 

An interesting thesis, but does it really hold water? Is not the kind of stoicism 
which Winckelmann imputes to Lao&koon common to all styles and ages and by no 
manner of means confined to the baroque? Is it not stretching a point very far 
indeed to establish a direct connexion between this stoicism and the martyr 
dramas of the seventeenth century? Again, was not the use of allegory in painting 
characteristic of many epochs of art besides the baroque? It was after all the part 
played by allegory in the art of antiquity that predisposed Winckelmann in its 
favour. 

Likt all writers of genius Winckelmann cannot be wholly isolated from his own 
and preceding ages. That there are some elements in his work which point back to 
the oe no one could deny; the very fact that he chose so fundamentally 
baroque a creation as the Laokoon group to illustrate his concept of ‘edle Einfalt 
und stille Grésse’ is a proof of this. There are also elements, as Professor Kohl- 
schmidt points out, which unite him to the ‘Empfindsamkeit’ and to the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’. But all these are surely of very minor importance; what matters, and 
remains true, is that Winckelmann was one of the supremely original spirits of the 
eighteenth century, who revolutionized man’s way of contemplating art — and, 


which is the point here, this revolution was essentially directed against the whole 
baroque tradition. 
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The remainder of the ‘classical’ essays in the volume are devoted to Goethe: 
‘Goethes Nausikaa und Homer’, which is an illuminating study of Goethe's chang- 
ing attitude to Homer; two essays on Pandora; and the most elaborate of the group, 
entitled “Klassische Walpurgisnacht und Erlésungsmysterium in Faust II’, which is 
a study of the relationship of ‘Antike’ and Christianity in the second part of Faust. 
The argument of this closely reasoned essay is summed up in the last sentences: 
‘Die Lésung des Faust bleibt, in der Partnerschaft von klassischer Walpurgisnacht 
und christlichem Mysterienschluss, letztlich eine neuplatonisch-humanistische. 
Aber sie bleibt christlich gepragter Humanismus.’ 

These five papers on German classicism are followed by an equal number of 
essays on various aspects of the Romantic Movement, including a valuable study of 
the concept of ‘Innerlichkeit’ in Novalis and a discussion of romantic nihilism and 
its close connection with the self-destructive element in romantic irony. A 
particularly stimulating essay on Eichendorft’s prose style deals with the stereo- 
typed ee and situations which are so characteristic of German romanticism in 
general and of Eichendorff in particular. The essay is a brave and on the whole 
successful attempt to discover a positive, i.e. symbolic, value in the romantic 
cliché. 

Professor Kohlschmidt’s style is sometimes a little dry, and sometimes unneces- 
sarily involved, but his essays are full of penetrating and subtle observations, which 
illuminate many aspects of German classicism and romanticism and bear witness to 
a mind as sensitive as it is scholarly. The collection can be recommended to all who 
are interested in this greatest period of German literature. 


W. D. Rosson-Scortr 
London 


Bild und Motiv im Weltschmerz. Studien zur Dichtung Lenaus. By Wolfgang 
Martens. Literatur und Leben 4. Kéln, Graz: Béhlau Verlag. 1957. 190 pp. 


It is manifestly impossible to write a valuable study of Lenau and “Weltschmerz’ if 
one has no patience with either; and this is the case with the present author, who 
considers Lenau ‘eine Erscheinung mittleren Ranges’ and pessimism ‘eine perverse 
Haltung’. He has studiously collected and classified all the motifs and images used 
by Lenau illustrating this tendency and has also given in smaller type parallel 
passages from European literature; but the reader is not much further on after 
having read the book through. Lenau was melancholy, so much is certain; and 
how much better it would have been in Martens’s opinion if he had conquered this 
weakness and written different poems altogether: 


Nirgends dreht sich das Verhiltnis motivisch um, so dass etwa die Mutter gebrechlich und der 
Sohn die treue Stiitze ihres Alters wire . .. Die Freunde liegen, so erklirt Lenau einmal: in Sargen, 
Leich an Leiche. (Dass iibrigens Nikolaus Niembschs Freunde massenhaft gestorben waren ist nicht 
liberliefert ...) ... Es gibt bei Lenau keinen erquickenden oder milden Regen. Er reimt nicht auf 
‘Segen’, wie das in biblischer Tradition der Fall war; er wird damit nicht auf seinen landschaftlichen 
Nutzwert betrachtet ... In einem weiteren Gedicht erklirt Lenau den Schmerz gar [italics mine] 
zum Menschen gehérig... Diese Indianer haben nicht etwa das Kriegsbeil ausgegraben; sie 
schwingen sich nicht kiihn und gesund, im Federschmuck auf ihre Mustangs, um weisse Skalps zu 
machea und Marterpfihle zu beschicken . . . 
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As for the ‘Weg nach Innen’, ‘Hier’, says Martens, ‘badet man sich geniesserisch in 
Riihrungen und Schmerzen als wohlig-heiligen Regungen’. So much for the 


manner. The method is worse. To present any poet as Lenau is presented through- 
out this study is an outrage on poetry: 


Er aber kann, wie er auch sturmt und flieht,/den bangen Ruf nicht schutteln aus den Ohren,/und tiberall ihr 
(einer schandhaft verlassenen Geliebten) Bild sein Auge sieht! .. . Nun mag ich fliehn durch Grdser und 
Gestruppe,|sie (die verzweifelte Erinnerung) folgt mir stets . . . 


Not only Lenau, but Goethe too and many other of the authors cited: Byron, 
Chateaubriand, de Musset, de Vigny, Lamartine, Tieck, Bonaventura e tutti quanti 
are given in snippets and mutilated in the same fashion. Even Eichendorff, Mar- 
tens s white-headed boy, suffers this treatment, which therefore exonerates the 
author from any conscious intention to sabotage Lenau’s verse; for Eichendorff can 
do no wrong in Martens’s eyes because, however strong the temptation, he never 
surrendered wholly to melancholy and despair. “Auch Eichendorff.. . aber 
Eichendorff . . . nur Eichendorff . . . wiederum bei Eichendorff . . . .’ are recurrent 
refrains. There is also an “Excursus’ on Eichendorff among several others in this 
rather confusingly compiled study. 

It nevertheless has some positive points. What the author says about Kierkegaard 
for instance is interesting. His analyses of Savonarola and Die Albigenser, unlike his 
comments on Faust and Don Juan, bring these two poems into focus; his discrimina- 
tion between ‘christliche Weltflucht’ and ‘sikularer Weltschmerz’ is thought- 
provoking, and his sympathetic understanding of Gryphius is an oasis in the desert 
of his antagonism towards Lenau, whom, however, he sometimes allows the merits 
of sincerity and striking realism in his descriptions. It is true that Lenau’s almost 
totally unrelieved melancholy makes a monotonous effect; but the monotony is 
increased tenfold by this concentration on images and motivs to the exclusion of 
the poems in which they occur. Lenau, who is not everyone's poet, has here fallen 
into the wrong hands, into the hands of someone who seems to believe that the 
world we live in is all gas and gaiters, and that to think differently is to be perverse. 


E. M. BuTLer 
London 


Grillparzer e i suoi drammi. By Leonello Vincenti. Milano/Napoli: Riccardo 
Ricciardi Editore. 1958. 290 pp. Lit. 2500. 


The body of this volume consists of a sober yet highly sensitive analysis of Grill- 
parzer’s literary output, rounded off by an essay on the dramatist’s relationship with 
Italian literature reprinted from the Atti della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino of 
1954. To the student of Grillparzer this work recommends itself as a more than 
competent exegesis of the dramas in particular, and has the added attraction of 
avoiding the bog of abstract eulogizing. Vincenti does not satisfy himself with 
pointing out the connexion between Grillparzer’s creative work and his largely 
unhappy life and attitudes (the connexion is ably adduced when it helps the appre- 
ciation of the dramas), but keeps a proper perspective which enables him to 
analyse the works with pitiless sincerity on dramatic and poetic grounds. After a 
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short historical exodus and a brief description of the poet's nature and fate, the 
author plunges straight into his dramatic activities, dealing in turn with the 
theatrical “Lehrjahre’, the “Schicksalstragédien’ (Die Ahnfrau, Sappho, Das goldene 
Vliess), the dramas of fortune and loyalty (Kénig Ottokar, Ein treuer Diener, Der 
Traum, ein Leben), the tragedy of love Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, the comedy 
of truth Weh dem der liigt, and the dramas begotten during Grillparzer’s own 
solitary years of ‘Sammlung’, when he determined never again to face the public 
after the failure of his comedy. The short stories Das Kloster bei Sendomir and 
Der arme Spielmann are also considered in detail. 

A most welcome aspect of Vincenti’s critical standpoint is his clear-cut rejection 
of the outworn mode of dividing the dramas into ‘historische’ and “Griechen- 
dramen’; he argues persuasively that Sappho is a “dramma borghese’ and in the 
character of the heroine shows far more involvement with Grillparzer’s own his- 
torical epoch than with the Classical Greece in which it is set. A comparison with, 
say, Goethe’s Tasso shows clearly that ‘if Grillparzer had wanted to demonstrate 
dramatically ‘le malheur d’étre poéte’ he would have chosen some other protagonist 
than Sappho, who acts like any woman of feelings and passions, and whose end 
is not a return to Olympian aloofness but an act of human despair. In Das goldene 
Vliess too the author hastens to play down the importance of the ‘classical’ element. 
A new tragic force has to be taken into account between Die Argonauten and Medea; 
this is time and the subterranean changes wrought by it in the characters — this is 
the fate of the characters, not the fleece, which is there only as a theatrical appur- 
tenance, a ‘gimmick’ for a Viennese public avid for baroque effects. In other 
words, Vincenti claims this play as a conjugal drama and sees in it a precursor to 
Hebbel, Ibsen, Strindberg and Wedekind. In Grillparzer’s version of he Hero and 
Leander story the Greek background is again of minimal importance; indeed, in a 
very delicate analysis Vincenti makes of the tragedy of two lovers a pure Romeo 
and Juliet fairy-tale in place of the ‘dedicated priestess-lovesick girl’ conflict. 

Whether one accepts or rejects Professor Vincenti’s refreshingly argued ideas 
about Grillparzer’s dramaturgy they are certainly not to be taken lightly, if only for 
the reason that they are presented in so sincere, skilful and sulle a way. The 
short essay on Grillparzer and Italian literature already mentioned is of odie in a 
negative sense, as Vincenti does not hesitate to show how little Grillparzer was 
interested in or influenced by Italian writers. 


A. SUBIOTTO 
Keele 


Conrad Ferdinand oa Die Versuchung des Pescara. Edited by W. D. Williams. 
Oxford: Blackwell’s German Texts. 1958. 


‘Und da der Stoff zwar edel, aber spréde ist und einer gewaltig bildenden Hand 
bedarf...’ These words, spoken by a character in Meyer’s Die -Versuchung des 
Pescara, might well serve as a motto bor the ‘Novelle’ itself. Its central theme —the 
‘temptation’ of the great Renaissance general to desert the Spanish emperor and 
assume lcadership of the newly formed Italian ‘Liga’ at a moment when, by virtue 
of a fatal wound, he is already beyond temptation — has been a stumbling-block to 
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any critics. They have pointed to the consequent lack of real conflict, the remote- 
ss from actuality, and the passive, equivocal role of the hero, whilst being at the 

same time  compelle d by the sheer formal brilliance and stylistic perfection of this 
as of Meyer's other prose works. How far did he in fact succeed in mastering his 
difficult subject by means of a highly articulate and conscious artistry? There are 
many who see in the ambitiousness of his theme little more than a compensation 
for Meyer's own weak personality, and his not infrequent lapses into mere vir- 
tuosity are quoted to strengthen the charge of ‘decadence’ often brought against 
him. 

Professor Williams, in his very readable introduction to the text, emphatically 
rejects this charge, but not before he has cited the case for the opposition. He is 
nowhere dogmatic, but proceeds skilfully through the manifold facets of Pescara — 
political, moral, siiillented — to his own interpretation, fully recognizing the 
baffling nature of the story. Neatly grasping the nettle of ambiguity, he uses it as 
the very key to the “Novelle’: ‘In essence , he writes, ‘it is a mystery story ... The 
method used is that of the detective story.’ Thus disarmingly he is able to divert 
the attention of the young reader (the edition is intended for use in both university 
and school) almost imperceptibly away from the “Was’ to the ‘Wic’, from the 
given situation to the pure symbolic pattern constructed out of it by Meyer in the 
latter half. In all this the Notes play an important complementary part; written in 
an easy, unpedantic vein, they not only provide the necessary historical background 


and occasional translations of difficult phrases but help to trace the main motifs of 


the ‘mystery as well as the various technical devices in the form of suggestive 
comment. 

Few nineteenth-century German texts are so much in need of scholarly inter- 
pretation as Pescara and, as it turns out, so rewarding in the attempt. Asa ‘Novelle 
it raises a host of interesting questions for study — its relation to the drama, for 
instance, or the role of wee es analysis. It poses in a very palpable way the 
problem of the relationship between the personal and the artistic temperament, 
or between history and imaginative literature. And last but not least it exposes the 
student, accustomed to the genre-painting of much Swiss writing of the period, to 
the fresco-like proportions of a work imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance. 


Bricitte E. SCHATZKY 
London 


’ 


Die versunkene Glocke. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Edited by Pamela Reilly. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1956. xxv+121 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Reilly has produced a detailed and scholarly edition of Die versunkene Glocke 
which will serve as a useful counterbalance to the various annotated versions of 
Hauptmann’s naturalistic works that have appeared in recent years and so help the 
younger student to obtain a clearer understanding of the wide range of Haupt- 
mann 's writings. 

In her fifteen-page introduction the editor considers Die versunkene Glocke as a 
Marchendrama’ and then goes on to examine Hauptmann’s attitude towards 
Christianity, which is of considerable importance for the full understanding of this 
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work. Equally desirable is an insight into the author's marriage circumstances at 
the time, and this problem is also touched upon. Hauptmann’s progress from strict 
Naturalism by way of Hanneles Himmelfahrt to the fairy world of Die versunkene 
Glocke is briefly traced, and the close relationship between the atmosphere of this 
work and that of Hauptmann’s native Silesia is commented upon. Miss Reilly's 
imaginative and stimulating discussion of the drama (containing an interestin 
defence of the dramatic value of Act V) will help the reader to find his way <i 
the maze of elusive, fairy-tale imagery in this work and to understand the interac- 
tion of Christianity and paganism which here plays such an important réle. 

In addition to the guidance given in the introduction, the reader will find further 
detailed information in the thirteen pages of notes on the text, which include a 
High German rendering of the dialect speeches made by the Wittichen as well as 
a full explanation of references to myth and folk-lore. There is no vocabulary, but a 
number of words not found in the average school dictionary are included in the 
notes. A select bibliography (one page) is also provided. 


A. R. ROBINSON 
Aberystwyth 


Gerhart Hauptmann. The Prose Plays. By Margaret Sinden. Oxford University 
Press. 1957. 238 pp. 40s. 


Miss Margaret Sinden confines her study of Gerhart Hauptmann’s dramatic work 
to his prose plays. Such a limitation would seem arbitrary with almost any other 
dramatist. In the case of Hauptmann, it implies more than a mere selection by 
style. In his vast and varied work, the prose plays — that is, the realistic dramas 
drawn from immediate observation — do indeed form a single coherent group. In 
her interpretation of this group (comprising the most vital, and probably the most 
lasting, of Hauptmann’s plays) Miss Sinden shows a profound insight. Quite 
rightly, she sees in the first three plays, Vor Sonnenaufgang, Das Friedensfest and 
Einsame Menschen, a kind of prelude, a groping for dramatic mastery. She then 
turns to a penetrating study ob the two great iacsiad plays, Die Weber and Florian 
Geyer. The remaining realistic plays, fourteen altogether, are presented in two 
groups, ‘middle-class plays’ and ‘plays of the common people’. It is this distinction 
which provides her most original and most illuminating comments. For Haupt- 
mann’s realistic plays move in fact distinctly on one of these two social planes: the 
middle class appears mainly in the ‘Kiinstlerdramen’, where it forms a foil to an 
artist's tragedy or comedy — Kollege Crampton, Michael Kramer, Gabriel Schillings 
Flucht and Peter Brauer, whereas the proletarian plays are drawn from the author's 
childhood and early manhood, and include such masterpieces as Der Biberpelz, the 
two Silesian tragedies Fuhrmann Henschel and Rose Bernd, and the Berlin tragi- 
comedy Die Ratten. There remain, as a kind of epilogue, the two or three later 
plays in which he tried to recapture, not quite successfully, the realism of his 
earlier plays, as in Dorothea Angermann and Vor Sonnenuntergang. 

Miss Sinden seems less happy where she deals with those works in which realism 
and symbolism, prose and verse, are inextricably interwoven, as they are in Han- 
neles Himmelfahrt or Und Pippa tanzt. Perhaps it is because she lacks the intuitive 
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. ection only a German can feel for these most German of Hauptmann’s creations. 
- also has little to say about such plays as Elga or Griselda which, though written 
in prose, belong to a different side of his creative world. 

With these reservations, Miss Sinden’s book is a most welcome contribution to 
the scanty English literature on this great playwright. It will gain in value when she 
makes good her promise to add a second volume, dealing with Hauptmann’s 
pocuc play S. 


H. F. GARTEN 
London 


Stefan George och andra studier. By Sven Stolpe. Stockholm: Bonnier. 1956. 
252 pp. 

Sven Stolpe (1905-) is a well-known Swedish critic and novelist; translations 
into German of several of his later novels have had a good reception. The shaping 
element in his late work is his conversion to Roman Catholicism in Paris in 1947. 
During a stay in Oxford he had been drawn to the Oxford Group movement, his 
contacts with which he recorded in his books of essays Kopparsmeden Alexander. 
En Oxfordbok (1936) and Oxford Profiler (1938). After completing his novel Mid- 
sommarnatten (1945) he entered a French monastery. In the volume under review 
he gives a clear and on the whole well-reasoned interpretation of the whole body of 
Stefan George's work; he follows closely in the wake of Gundolf and Claude 
David, but his handling is startlingly new. For one thing he points out that in the 
whole mass of the literature concerned with George ‘nothing is ever said about his 
homosexuality’; and this although we are sufficiently informed about the facts of 
his life. Stolpe goes far to prove from documentary evidence that the inspiration 
of George's verse comes primarily from a series of love experiences; first and fore- 
most Hofmannsthal’s frigid rejection of his advances had a devastating effect on his 
life; from Gundolf he found the response he needed, and the evil effect of their 
intercourse is unfolded in the forty-two pages of the essay on Gundolf — probably 
the best there is— which follows the main section on George. The passionate 
wording of George's love poems to Gundolf (eight of the series Gezeiten in Der 
siebente Ring) and of Gundolf ’s to George are for Stolpe proof positive. There 
follows a pathetic filing past of other hallucinated lovers, but Stolpe’s generous 
assumption is that actual paederasty occurred only in the years of George's prime, 

and that what followed was platonism (‘platoniska erotik’), which Stolpe inter- 
prets as a religious urge bent to the creation of a new type of man, and which is 
radically different from André Gide’s cynical vaunting of the physical act. This 
platonic interpretation does indeed serve as a key to the Maximin episode and to 
much else; but it is hardly likely to hold good in general for the ardent young 
disciples who paired with like-minded spirits; when one died and the other com- 
mitted suicide George approved. And the ‘Lausbuben’ who act as pages or other- 
wise in Robert Boehringer’s authoritative Ewiger Augenblick leave room to doubt 
Stolpe’s argumentation — not to mention the passionately physical poem said to be 
addressed to Ernst Morwitz (in Der Stern des Bundes), which Stolpe quotes. Stolpe 
gives due prominence to evil influences which had their roots in the Georgekreis — 
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e.g. Hitler picked up his terms swastika and ‘Hakenkreuz’ from the lectures of 
Alfred Schuler 2 ga etapa, however, was odious to George). Many will 
think that Stolpe’s evaluation of George's poetry is extravagant; thus he stresses 
that Der siebente Ring—which contains the Maximin poems—‘is possibly the 
greatest volume of poetry of the twentieth century’; and this he repeats in his 
summing up: ‘by comparison with such a magnificent composition with its super- 
human wealth Rilke’s, Valéry’s and Eliot's great volumes of verse appear anaemic 
and indigent’. Equally dubious is the claim that George is ‘the first great Catholic 
poet in Germany after the Reformation’; he finds proof of George's syncretism of 
Greek spirituality and Christianity in the poem ‘Gesprich des Herrn mit dem 
rémischen Hauptmann’ in Das neue Reich, nb me Claude David finds that George 
‘was never farther from Christianity’ than in this poem. Stolpe’s fault as a critic 
is perhaps that his sense of accuracy is not commensurate with his fervour of faith; 
at all events it should not have been possible for a scholar of his rank to leave un- 
corrected so many verbal errors and misprints. Of the remaining essays, that on 
Paul Claudel’s dramas is perhaps the most readable; the claim that Le soulier de 
satin ‘has the measure of Shakespeare’ is only credible if the tape is monastic. The 
middle essays deal mostly with the religious implications in the work of several 
modern Swedish writers (Eyvind Johnson, Bertil Malmberg, Hjalmar Gullberg, 
Sven Lidman, Harry Martinson). 


J. BITHELL 
Paignton 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Samtliche Werke, Band I. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 879 pp. 
DM 30. 


The publication of the first volume of Rilke’s Sdmtliche Werke will be more than 
welcome to scholars. For too long they have had to wait for an authoritative and 
reasonably complete edition to replace the edition of the Gesammelte Werke, 
originally published in six volumes in 1927, an edition that has not been readily 
obtainable for a very long time and is in any case totally inadequate. The position 
has been made difficult, too, in that the Ausgewahlte Werke in two volumes of 1938 
and again 1948 have also been so long out of print. The advance in Rilke scholar- 
ship and the needs of scholars have, thus, made this publication of a new edition 
imperative and overdue. Inevitably it will not satisfy everybody, but as the editor 
points out in his “Nachwort' to this first volume, many years of careful preparation 
will be required before it will be possible to publish anything like a definitive edi- 
tion of Rilke’s works. Meanwhile he has endeavoured to produce a version that 
reflects accurately the present state of Rilke scholarship. The edition will be of 
immense value if only it succeeds in bringing together all the textual material — 
some three times the quantity of the 1927 edition — that is at present either com- 
paratively inaccessible or scattered over so many volumes that it has become vir- 
tually impossible to obtain a proper survey of what has been published. 

The editor states that he has been guided by four principles in the preparation of 
this edition. The first is “Vollstindigkeit’: the term is, ete limited in two 
senses: firstly, it means completeness from the year 1899 including all material not 
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published by Rilke during his life, but completeness for only work published by 
Rulke himself for the years before 1899; and secondly, completeness for Rilke’s 
‘Werk’, i.c. his poems, his prose works and his early attempts at drama. Thus, 
translations, diaries and letters are to be omitted for separate treatment. The second 
principle refers to the reliability of the “Textgestaltung’: the text of the works 
published and authorized by Rilke has been subjected to a thorough revision and 
the editor assures the reader that it can be considered in its final form; he hopes it 
can serve as a preliminary stage of a definitive edition; but variants and all that goes 
with a ‘Lesarten-Apparat’ have been omitted. The editor's third principle has been 
to maintain the ‘Rangabstufung’ of the works in accordance with the intentions of 
the poet, so that the ‘ausgestaltete Werk’ of the poet is given pre-eminence over 
everything else, a principle that has been used to determine the division of the 
edition into its separate volumes; the editor's aim, therefore, is to maintain the 
poct sown sense of the relative importance of each section. The fourth pe 
has been to retain chronological order within each section; in the first volume the 
works are printed in the order of their publication, and in the index every poem has 
been reat i sometimes with a brief commentary or note where some elucidation 
seemed appropriate for a proper understanding. 

The first volume corresponds closely to volumes I-III of the 1927 edition, i.e. it 
includes in chronological order the greater part of Rilke’s lyrical mae from 
Erste Gedichte to the Sonette an Orpheus. However, there are a few differences of an 
important kind. The first is that Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets Christoph 
Rilke (in volume IV of the earlier edition) has been included here because of its 
essentially lyrical character and inserted between Die weisse Fiirstin and Stunden- 
Buch. On the other hand, Requiem auf den Tod eines Knaben and Letzte Gedichte und 
Fragmentarisches have been omitted for inclusion in the second volume. This 
volume contains, therefore, nothing that had not already been published in the 
collected edition of 1927. The other major variation is that the Buch der Bilder has 
now been placed after the Stunden-Buch because the second edition of 1906 was so 
enlarged as to alter sufficiently the character of the original edition of 1902 to 
justify its inclusion after the Stunden-Buch with its publication date of 1905. The 
omission of the Requiem auf den Tod eines Knaben has naturally led to the section 
Requiem being inserted before, instead of after, Das Marien-Leben. The alphabetical 
list of titles and first lines and the chronological list of contents make for easy 
reference, and it now appears as if, with the publication of subsequent volumes, the 
serious scholar will at last be less dependent than hitherto on so many of the 
original but inaccessible volumes for a reliable text. 

W. I. Lucas 
Southampton 


Rilke und Skandinavien. By Steffen Steffensen. Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 1958. 
64 pp. 8 Dan. Cr. 

Professor Steffensen publishes under this title two lectures which he recently 

delivered in Germany. They are concerned with Rilke’s response to Scandinavian 

writers and not with the impact of Rilke on Scandinavian literature. 
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The first lecture “Rilkes Kampf um die Wirklichkeit’ is a balanced and under- 
standing sketch of Rilke’s relationship to art and life, an interpretation embodying 
in concentrated form several notions presented by Professor Steffensen in his 
dissertation Rilke og Virkeligheden, Copenhagen, 1944, and in Etudes Germaniques, 
1946. Although there would seem to be little that is strikingly new or original in this 
short account it is well and sensitively written. Especially good is the explanation 
on pp. 24f. of why Rilke admired those women who had achieved a posses- 
sionless love, and the refusal on p. 31 to follow so many writers on Rilke in equa- 
ting the ‘Angel’ of the Duino Elegies with the work of art. An attempt to compress 
into such short compass an interpretation of Rilke’s whole development and poetic 
production does, however, lead to certain oversimplifications as, for instance, in the 
final remarks, on pp. 33f., on the Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus; Professor 
Steffensen would regard their creation in the same year as a sign that Rilke’s world 
had fallen into two parts which could not be brought together again. 

After his general statement Professor Steffensen proceeds in the second lecture, 
‘Rilke und Skandinavien’, to study in some detail Rilke’s affinities with certain 
Scandinavian writers and the significance of his journey to Denmark and Sweden 
in 1904. He rightly stresses the great importance of J. P. Jacobsen with whom Rilke 
felt so intimately akin both aesthetically and temperamentally and who may be said 
to have taught Rilke what to look for in Scandinavia. He indicates, too, how Rilke 
was drawn not only to the melancholy of Herman Bang and Sigbjorn Obstfelder 
but also to the robust acceptance of life in Bellman. Of particular interest is the 
final section, on pp. $4-8, in which he measures the impulse Rilke received from 
Kierkegaard, both direct and through the mediation of Rudolf Kassner. 


Professor Steffensen demonstrates in this little book his modesty, clear thought 
and sound judgment. 


HAROLD BORLAND 
Manchester 


Rilke und Hélderlin. By Herbert Singer. Cologne, Graz: Béhlau Verlag. (Literatur 
und Leben. Neue Folge. Band 3). 1957. 180 pp. DM 12.80. 


Dr. Singer’s book is an examination of Hélderlin’s influence on Rilke’s later poetry. 
The author is too perceptive and conscientious a critic not to have been aware of 
the great difficulties involved in his attempt to isolate Rilke’s “Hdlderlinerlebnis’ 
from the other influences active on Rilke at the same turning-point in his life and 
work — the critical years following the completion of the Neue Gedichte and Malte 
Laurids Brigge. Because of this awareness, Dr. Singer begins with a brief, but vivid 
account of the crisis itself, as recorded in Rilke’s letters and poems of this period; he 
then considers the ascertainable facts bearing on Rilke’s knowledge of Hélderlin’s 
works. His remarks on Rilke’s relations with Norbert von Hellingrath in this con- 
text are especially illuminating, since they stress Hellingrath’s growing indepen- 
dence from the George circle. George himself, Dr. Singer shows, disapproved of 
Hellingrath’s friendship with Rilke and even of his later writings on Hdlderlin. 
The second part of the book deals with Rilke’s poem An Hélderlin, the Fiinf 
Gesdnge, Uber i Jungen Dichter, and the sixth and eighth of the Duineser Elegien in 
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the light of Rilke’s response to his discovery of Hélderlin. The third is an analysis 
of Rilke’s new style and its analogies with that of Hélderlin’s mature poetry. Dr. 
Singer concentrates on the miscellaneous poems written between 1912 and 1922, 
but includes the Elegien; he rightly distinguishes a third and last style, the “Spatstil’, 
which owes little or nothing to Hélderlin’s influence. The last part analyses thema- 
tic analogies with Hélderlin, such as Rilke’s adaptation of concepts like ‘the divine’, 
‘the holy’, ‘the pure’ and ‘the heroic’. 

Even apart fom his special thesis, Dr. Singer’s analysis of Rilke’s style and 
thought is a most valuable complement to Dieter Bassermann’s Der Spate Rilke, 
much of which was concerned with the same turning-point; Dr. Singer's exposi- 
tion has the advantage of conciseness, and he writes with penetration and lucidity. 
Nor does he overstate his thesis; he acknowledges the influence of Klopstock, which 
is not always clearly separable from Hélderlin’s, and points out an instance of 
Rilke’s debt to a younger contemporary, Georg Heym. Werfel and Trakl are also 
mentioned, but there is no detailed investigation of their possible influence. It is 
here that Dr. Singer's thesis has proved a limitation; for our understanding of 
Rilke’s change of style can hardly be complete without some reference to the 
‘Zeitgeist’, and to the historical crisis that coincided with Rilke’s personal crisis. 
This is how Dr. Singer characterizes the new style: “‘bekennend, richtend, fordernd, 
klagend, eine Dichtung, die ausbricht unmittelbar aus der innersten Not ihres 
Hervorbringers — nicht die Konturen irgendeines gegebenen “Dinges’ nachtastend, 
nicht sich hineinversetzend in eine Rolle oder Situation, sondern die Wirklich- 
keiten der eigenen Seele verzweifelt hinausschleudernd’. The same words could be 
applied to much of the poetry written at the same time by Rilke’s younger con- 
temporaries. The dynamism, the ‘harte Fiigung’, the inversions and irregular 
rhythms of Rilke’s crisis poems are also to be found in the work of the early Expres- 
sionists; and their work began to be known in the very year, 1911, in which 
Rilke became acquainted with Hellingrath’s edition of Hélderlin’s Pindar 
translations. Nor can the reviewer agree with Dr. Singer’s claim that Goethe's 
unrhymed poems can be discounted as a possible influence; Wanderers Sturmlied 
and Harzreise im Winter do contain examples of ‘harte Fiigung’, as well as of those 
composite words which Dr. Singer traces to Klopstock and Hélderlin. The “umar- 
mend und umarmt’ of Rilke’s Es winkt zur Fiihlung is as closely akin to Goethe's 
‘umfangen umfangend’ in Ganymed as any of the examples adduced by Dr. Singer 
are,to passages in Hdlderlin or Klopstock. 

Yet there can be no doubt that Rilke’s “Hélderlinerlebnis’ was a real and crucial 
one — almost certainly more so than his positive response to Goethe at about the 
same time. As Dr. Singer makes clear, it was the example of Hélderlin’s dedication 
to poetry that encouraged Rilke when he was most in need of encouragement. 
‘Was ihn an Hdlderlin fesselt ist die Weise seines Dichtertums, sein Verhaltnis zu 
den Spannungen von dichterischer und menschlicher Existenz, von Arbeit und 
Inspiration, sein Verhaltnis zum Menschen und zum Kunstwerk und vor allem zu 
sich selbst. Rilke braucht keine “Anregung”’, er lasst nicht das Weltbild der deutschen 
Klassik oder das spezifische Hélderlins auf sich wirken. thm geht es um die Frage: 
“Wie ist dichterische Existenz miglich:”’’ If itisimpossible to be equally sure about 
the attribution of particular passages, Dr. Singer is not to blame. His examination 
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is scrupulously fair in acknowledging other influences on Rilke, such as those of 
Kierkegaard, Alfred Schuler and Rudolf Kassner; and it sheds new light on Rilke’s 
later poetry in general. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


Uber Hugo von Hofmannsthal. By Richard Alewyn. Kleine Vandenhoeck-Reihe 
17. Géttingen. 1958. 170 pp. DM 4.80. 


The nine essays that Professor Alewyn has here collected into one volume, have all 
been published at various times in learned journals of America and Europe. The 
earliest was published as long ago as 1935 whilst the latest appeared as recently as 
1956, a period of more than twenty years. The earliest, moreover, were originally 
intended to form part of a book on Hofmannsthal which Alewyn has not found 
time to complete, whilst the later ones were written for special occasions or 
delivered as lectures. The author himself acknowledges the fragmentary character 
of this volume and the differences in scope and approach of the essays, each of 
which was obviously written in a style appropriate to the particular occasion. 
Diverse though they may be in origin and style, yet brought together in this way 
an underlying unity is evident, and one is impressed by the way they have stood 
the test of time — the author states that he has not found it necessary to make sub- 
stantial alterations to the original published versions. The volume as it stands 
represents a valuable contribution to Hofmannsthal studies, as one would expect 
from the pen of so distinguished a scholar, and one can only express the hope that 
Alewyn will find the time to return to his original intention and write the complete 
book he had in mind. Hofmannsthal and his work are still inadequately understood 
and there are many aspects of this poet’s life and work that need to be investigated 
— one would like to see Alewyn’s interpretation of them. 

The first essay, Hofmannsthal und diese Zeit, provides the central theme that runs 
through the entire collection: Alewyn is concerned to demonstrate that this poet is 
a contemporary poet in the sense that he accepted the conditions of his time (‘ent- 
schieden in der Zeit’, not ‘ausser’ as Rilke or ‘gegen’ as George) and wrestled with 
the problems of the age with a strong sense of responsibility and commitment; as a 
consequence he is able to speak, and will continue to speak, to this age. This is 
followed by two essays on Hofmannsthal’s published correspondence: the first on 
on his Jugendbriefe, whilst the second discusses the volumes of correspondence that 
have been published between Hofmannsthal on the one hand and Richard Strauss, 
Rudolf Borchardt and Eberhard von Bodenhausen on the other. The second of 
these essays is a brilliant analysis of the personality of Hofmannsthal in which his 
‘contemporaneity’ is again emphasized and the widespread impression that Hof- 
mannsthal was a decadent aesthete is firmly rejected. The essays that follow inter- 
pret in turn Gestern, Der Tor und der Tod, Christinas Heimreise, Der Unbestechliche 
and Andreas, and the collection finishes with an essay entitled Hofmannsthals Wand- 
lung, interpretations of Das Marchen der 672. Nacht and Die Frau ohne Schatten 
along the lines of the central theme underlying the whole collection. The range of 
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works discussed is thus limited to a fraction of Hofmannsthal’s total output, but the 
material is substantial and sheds much light on the other works. 

fo Alewyn, Hofmannsthal is a poet who has so far been not just inadequately 
investigated, but gravely misunderstood by both scholars and the general public 
and he sees his task as an attempt to present Hofmannsthal’s life and work in a 
truer and more favourable perspective. “Dichter und Leben, Dichtung and Dasein’ 
is the keynote that runs through all the essays. He demonstrates the inadequacy 
and inappropriateness of applying terms such as decadent, aesthete, impressionist, 
to Hofmannsthal. The three plays Gestern, Der Tor und der Tod and Christinas 
Heimreise are all interpreted, contrary to current opinion, as morality plays that 
stem from the best native tradition. All three, in different ways, question the 
validity of the impressionist’s attitude to life and are attempts by the poet to come 
to grips with ‘reality’. Of the three plays thus interpreted, the most fascinating 
study is certainly the third: to Alewyn this comedy has been unjustifiably neglected 
and misunderstood, especially by German critics who have not appreciated the 
close link with Hofmannsthal’s Austrian heritage. He describes it as a ‘Haupt- und 
Heimweg des Dichters’, not an unhappy side-issue, and is at his best in his analysis 
of the adventurer Florindo. Masterly, too, but in a different sense, is the essay on 
the Andreas torso in which Alewyn unearths the source-material for Die wunderbare 
Freundin and then attempts to build up an explanation and interpretation of the 
incidents —a difficult enough task even with the help of unpublished material 
which Alewyn has been able to see, but undertaken, one is tempted to add, with 
the skill of a detective. 

Apart from the main ideas, many aspects and issues are touched upon in a lively 
and penetrating manner, e.g. the references to Strauss, George and Borchardt are 
in themselves revealing characterizations of these authors; the significance of Venice 
as the scene of Christinas Heimreise and other works is well brought out. This 
volume is tantalizingly incomplete and one is left with the hope expressed above 
that one day the author will have an opportunity to return to his original intention 
of writing what would certainly be a major work on Hofmannsthal. 


W. L Lucas 
Southampton 


Frantz Kafka Today. Edited by Angel Flores and Homer Swander. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1958. viii+290 pp. (contains bibliography). 
$s. 


The editors, writing of earlier criticism, speak in their ‘Introduction’ of the grinding 
of axes. The present symposium has been prepared ‘with the purpose of bringin 
together some of those essays which, on the contrary, let the work of art s 
forcefully for itself’. For this intention the editors deserve our sympathy and thanks. 
What, however, does ‘letting the work of art s for itself’ mean? How does the 
critic prevent himself from speaking too loudly with his own voice? ‘Karl Ross- 
mann is presumably made whole in Amerika’, writes one contributor (p. 98). 


‘An unprejudiced reading of the Nature-Theatre episode will reveal that the 
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pessimistic-satirical tenor of the novel prevails to the end’, replies another (p. 122). 
The prison-chaplain of Der Prozess is a relatively insignificant character, according 
to one (pp. 137-9). According to another, “The priest is . . . probably the authentic 
portrait of Kafka as he saw himself, an idealized portrait of days of happy exalta- 
tion’ (p. 156). Does the work of art then, when it speaks for itself, speak in the 
same ambiguous accents we know of old? 

More certainty can be reached when critics supply ready-made equivalents. If 
the pigsty in “Ein Landarzt’ stands for a Jewish view of Christian faith (p. $3), if an 
ape who becomes a man is a converted Jew and schnaps is communion wine 
(p. 58), if two people lying in bed head to foot are linked with the ‘Christian 
paradox of the relationship of the Father and the Son’ (p. 85), some readers will 
marvel more at Kafka’s ingenuity than at his genius. The treatment of the ‘stories’, 
apart from an interesting Freudian analysis of “Die Verwandlung’ by Dr. Luke, 
suffers much more than that of the novels from this kind of arbitrary procedure. 

In short, the symposium, despite one outstanding contribution from Maurice 
Blanchot on the Diaries, does not fulfil its promise. It displays no unifying notion 
of criticism, but brings together a variety of pieces of widely different quality and 
method. 

The experience of what Kafka means to us through purely literary forms never- 
theless remains to be described, if we dare and are so made. Yet even the literary 
experience cannot be enough so long as there is uncertainty about whether Kafka 
is simply a neurasthenic describing his condition (p. 142) or whether he is, in 
addition or by contrast, a man given over to a spiritual experience which is both an 
escape from and a dedication to tragedy (p. 189). A critic’s experience, out of 
which he interprets a work of literature, may or may not include some realization 
of that ‘insanity’ which Harry describes in The Family Reunion (Il, ii): 


At the beginning, eight years ago, 

I felt, at first, that sense of separation, 

Of isolation unredeemable, irrevocable — 

It’s eternal, or gives a knowledge of eternity, 

Because it feels eternal while it lasts. That is one hell... 


If Kafka was writing in terms of this, Blanchot is right to say that ‘the more he 
wrote, the closer he came to that extreme point towards which the work of art 
tends as towards its origin, but which he who senses it can only regard as the empty 
depths of the infinite’ (p. 202). Dr. Luke is right to suggest that anguished primi- 
tive fantasy may be the substance of art and religion, and Mr. Swander to suggest 
that “what is genuinely important is precisely what is not imaginable: the deep 
unknown interior...’ (p. 189). There is a wider measure of concurrence at this 
level than I have suggested earlier. 

I doubt then, whether any of us who write about Kafka are qualified to let his 
works speak for themselves: we have not the capacity, and will always bring him 
down a peg. We approach him as he approached his origin, constantly aware of 
inadequacy. Yet the only way we have is that of letting the literary work come into 
being through our reactions to it, and perhaps of recording these. They will 
depend for heir value on the extent to which we have lived in Kafka’s tragedies, 
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and the patience with which they have been pursued. Nevertheless, as M. Blanchot 
has it: ‘It is impatience that destroys the approach to the limit by preventing us 
from recognizing in the intermediate the figure of the immediate’ (p. 214). Kafka’s 
works are intermediates: it is only by remaining patiently with what they un- 
questionably say that their immediacy can be felt. 


RONALD GRAY 
Cambridge 


Georg Kaiser. By B. J. Kenworthy. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1957. 215 pp. 2¢s. 


Georg Kaiser, as the author of this book informs us, wrote nearly sixty full-length 
plays in addition to a couple of novels and some poems and essays. The extent of 
this output presents the critic with considerable problems, more especially in the 
case of a modern author whose work has not been sifted by the experience of 
generations. Mr. Kenworthy has performed a valuable task in ordering this mass of 
material to the extent of grouping it under four headings: “The Ascendancy of the 
Flesh’, “The Myth of the New Man’, ‘The Triumph of the Mind’ and “The Artist’. 
These form the chapters of the book, preceded by a brief biographical sketch and 
concluded with some efficient and valuable appendices, including a list of transla- 
tions and an extensive bibliography. Aiming at a balanced and dispassionate 
picture of Kaiser's work, Mr. Kenworthy does not gloss over the arrogance that 
disfigured Kaiser's character (and landed him in jail). Nor does he enthuse senti- 
mentally about the nobility of his idealism; in any case, Kaiser’s yearnings for the 
abstractions of the New Man have by now become rather dated, and the theme of 
the struggle of intellect and will, on which so many of his works turn, has worn a 
bit thin after Thomas Mann, Hesse and a host of lesser figures in the wake of 
Nietzsche. There is something forbiddingly serious about much of Kaiser's work 
just as there is an element of rather obviously planned ingenuity in so many of his 
individual plays. Mr. Kenworthy understands such aspects very well and his 
method of treatment, whereby within his chosen categories we follow chrono- 
logically the discussion of work after work, brings them well to our attention in a 
concise and businesslike style and with a critical understanding of Kaiser's develop- 
ment. 

It is arguable that the virtues of this book would not have been lost if less time 
had been devoted to the less important works and proportionately more to the 
few that will most probably retain and even enhance their significance. Of course, 
this would have involved bold decisions of emphasis. Many of Kaiser's works are 
for good reasons hardly ever read even by professional ‘Germanisten’; a few have 
an interest, actual or potential, to a wide audience outside the ranks even of those 
who can read German. After all, as Mr. Kenworthy points out, Ashley Dukes’s 
version of Von Morgens bis Mitternachts played an important part in the beginnings 
of the experimental theatre in this country. Perhaps it might have been desirable to 
do a little more, in planning the book, to attract the attention of this broader 
audience, at any rate in the matter of quotations; it is a pity that people who have 
no German will find themselves so often up against many — often quite difficult 
and occasionally very long — quotations in German. Is it, by the way, a deliberate 
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inconsistency that, as on p. 42, a quotation is given in English when a translation 
happens to be available: Careful proof-reading offers little scope to the reviewer in 
search of misprints, though there is a slip in the first footnote of p. 127. 


R. HINTON THOMAS 
Birmingham 


The Poetic Style of Erich Kastner. By J. Winkelman. University of Nebraska Press. 
1957. $3 pp. $1. 


Although Mr. Winkelman, in discussing Kastner's poems, sets out to apply some 
of the techniques of stylistic analysis, he tends only to juggle with some of roughest 
jargon which the inexpert derive from that school of criticism. Much obfuscation 
and many absurdities ensue, betraying a falseness of thought which is all the more 
evident because the author’s attitude involves a number of errors of just that kind 
which the fathers of stylistic analysis sought to correct (e.g. the form-content 
dichotomy, and the idea of ‘penetrating past’ a poem). But beyond the curtain of 
obfuscation and absurdity, some useful considerations can be discerned. In particular, 
Mr. Winkelman describes in detail the rhetorical devices upon which Kastner's 
‘Gebrauchslyrik’ thrives, including derivations from spheres as diverse as Expres- 
sionism and journalism; he examines Kastner's use of colloquial speech, and of 
words uncoloured by prior ‘lyrical’ associations; and he remarks on Kastner's 
eminently rational attitude as a satirist. But he is wrong to use the word ‘lyrical’ so 
evasively and in such conflicting ways, for it is the main prop of his discourse. And 
it would be hard to justify his solemn deprecation of Kastner’s humour. Mr. 
Winkelman writes of Kistner’s verse as ‘light verse’, but the paraphernalia of his 
discourse is too ponderous to admit any insight into its most obvious, though most 
illusive, quality (of which humour is an expression), namely its playfulness. The 
quotations are frequent and well chosen. 


J. C. MtmDDLeTton 
London 


Hermann Hesse and his Critics. By Joseph Mileck. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. xiv-+-329 pp. Paper $7. Cloth $8. 


In his Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, Burckhardt alleges that overmuch reading of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Scottish sermons induced in the historian 
Buckle a paralysis of the brain. The mass of often effluvial literature which has 
accumulated during the last fifty years around Hesse’s writings might well cause 
any student undertaking to investigate it to suffer the same fate. Luckily this has 
not been the case with Mr. Mileck; and with the compilation of this manual, 
subtitled “The Criticism and Bibliography of Half a Century’, he has done great 
service to Hesse studies. Moreover, this book is more than an expanded ‘Forschungs- 
bericht’; for in addition to the central section on Hesse’s critics it contains a detailed 
biographical sketch (with data often drawn from unpublished sources), two general 
essays (“Hesse and his Art’ and ‘Hesse and his Age’) and a bibliography of ninety 
pages, giving details of many hitherto unlisted writings by and about Hesse. 
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Of the two general essays, ‘Hesse and his Age’ seems the more interesting. The 
other inevitably tends towards just the kind of generalizing which has, as Mr. 
Mileck elsewhere shows, led so much Hesse criticism astray. In ‘Hesse and his 
Age’, Mr. Mileck gives within an account of Hesse’s changing attitude to his times 
a fair and objective survey of his changing status in contemporary eyes since 1900. 
The fact that Mr. Mileck is Hesse’s first empirical critic gives him a firm grasp of the 
ramifications and ambiguities of Hesse’s ‘anti-bourgeois’ attitude between 1914 and 
1927. But what he does not mention is also important: namely that however vague 
Hesse may be in the relevant Betrachtungen essays, he enters a wholly exact realm of 
expression in such contemporaneous stories as ‘Iris’ (1918). Here, too, however, Mr. 
Mileck has it out with the misunderstanders. ‘Hesse has never proposed a rectifying 
ideology for the many,’ he writes, “but a moral challenge for the few’ (p. 52); and 
he discusses carefully the form of this challenge in many of its variations up to Das 
Glasperlenspiel — a work in which of course theory does not float free from imagina- 
tion s anchorage. The only blemishes here are that a footnote to the reference to 
Spengler is missing (No. 18, p. 55); and that no account is taken of Peter Wust's 
important (however fallacious) critique of Harry Haller, in his Die Krisis des 
abendlandischen Geistes (Innsbruck, 1928). 

The central section, on Hesse’s critics, is by implication a prolegomenon to all 
future Hesse studies. Mr. Mileck is generous and patient, despite his sharp eye for 
shortcomings. He feeds his patience, however, in one dubious way, in that he nates 
some terms, as ‘Geist’ and ‘Natur’ untranslated and so not adequately analysed. A 
rigour in his approach to the polarity theory in Hesse allows him to see where such 
critics as Max Schmid went wrong; but his statements might have benefited from a 
keener awareness of the variability of Hesse’s terms, and of their range of connotation 
(cf. R. Freedman’s otherwise rather airy article, ‘Hermann Hesse as a Modern 
Novelist’, PMLA, LXXIIl, 3). Mr. Mileck’s paragraphs on the polarity theory are 
none the less as firm and valuable as are his foregoing remarks on Hesse and music 
and on quasi-musical patterns in Hesse’s prose “ 1s1f). Here, as throughout this 
section, in sorting sound from unsound opinion, Mr. idleck points to hitherto 
unexplored avenues of study and clears approaches to them. His survey of criticism 
of Das Glasperlenspiel (including details of a rare sinological article by G. Koller) is 
most iia, though he is perhaps over-hostile to Kohlschmidt. The latter's 
censures derived surely less om his religious beliefs than from an eminently 
European insistence on hard concepts, to which any work of art that functions as a 
‘support for meditation’ must appear to lack coherence. 

Perhaps the present reviewer may at this point with some embarrassment note 
that some of the avenues to which Mr. Mileck points are explored in his own 
thesis (Hermann Hesse as Humanist, Oxford, 1954), which is not mentioned in Mr. 
Mileck’s bibliography, but which investigates texts in a direct way that Mr. 
Mileck submits has not yet been attempted. He wishes that Mr. Mileck had found 
this thesis for another reason also: 84 prose items from periodicals and newspapers 
to which Hesse contributed are listed there which could have been added to Mr. 
Mileck’s own lists of 451 items. This figure of 451 marks, however, a great advance 
on the only previously published ‘select’ list of such writings, that of H. Kliemann 
in Europa Archiv, May 1947, which offered only 89 titles. Mr. Mileck has also 
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multiplied ninefold Kliemann’s details of periodical publications about Hesse: he 
lists 450 titles down to June 1957, and even then excludes much of the early material 
published by Metelmann in 1927. Three omissions from the list of pertinent 
passages in books might be noticed: P. Wust (as above); W. Zimmermann, 
Deutsche Prosadichtungen der Gegenwart, vol. I (Diisseldorf, 1956), pp. 224-42; and 
H. U. von Balthasar, Geschichte des eschatalogischen Problems in der modernen deutschen 
Literatur (Zurich: printed privately, 1930), p. 146f. In Mr. Mileck’s account, 
English theses are greatly outnumbered by American ones; but here one other 
detail requires attention: the title of M. B. Benn’s thesis should be corrected to 
The Romantic Element in the Prose Works of Hermann Hesse. And though the biblio- 
graphy is gratifyingly free of misprints, the following might be rere p. 236, No. 
516, ‘steht not ‘geht’; p. 244, No. 700, Dunlop not Dunlap; and p. 305, |. 9, 1957 
not 1927. 

The bibliography is prefaced by an account, the first to be published, of “Hesse 
Archives’ in Europe, to some of which Mr. Mileck has had access. These are rich 
sources of information which will eventually, it appears, be assembled at Marbach. 
But why should Swiss collections have proved ‘quite inaccessible’: The Bucherer 
collection in the Ziirich Zentralbibliothek is not mentioned, and is relatively un- 
important, but it is accessible, and there Mr. Mileck might have found some more 
details for his most valuable lists of feuilleton. A search through the indices of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung for the last six years would also have added to these lists. 


J. C. MipDLeTon 


—— By Marjorie Grene. Studies in Modern European Literature and 
ought. London: Bowes & Bowes. tos. 6d. 


This short study is an attempt to combine exposition and criticism. As an introduc- 
tion to Heidegger’s philosophy it will be valuable for those who have a fair idea of 
existentialism, though not necessarily of Heidegger’s philosophy itself; as criticism 
it is an important contribution to the difficult task of arriving at a correct apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of this contradictory thinker, hidden behind the veil of 
eulogies and attacks and his own — often misleading — statements. 

As exposition the study is an admirably clear account of Heidegger's main works 
which are justly famous for the intricacies of their thought and made even more 
inaccessible, as Marjorie Grene rightly says, by ‘a contorted and arbitrary style, 
hopelessly untranslatable into English, some say even into German’. The short 
summary of Heidegger's extremely difficult book Sein und Zeit, in particular, will 
be of great help to al those who attempt to read it for the first time. 

To explain the fact that Heidegger is both one of the most important philo- 
sophers of our age and in some respects dangerously wrong, Marjorie Grene dis- 
tinguishes between his existentialism and his ontology. Heidegger himself denies 
that he ever was an existentialist and sees himself as solely concerned with the 
—- ‘What is Being?’ Yet she is undoubtedly justified in saying: ‘In fairness to 

e man who denies his existentialist affiliation, we must, it is true, view him as an 
ontologist. Yet in fairness to his decisive role in the history of existentialism, and 
to the decisive role of existentialism in contemporary thought, we must discount 
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his ontology in order to evaluate, distinctly from it, the analysis of personal exist- 
ence. For it is here, though he denies it, that his solid merit is chiefly to be found’ — 
i here his merit is very great indeed. 

Chis distinction is the most helpful one I have so far come across for enabling us 
to understand both Heidegger's greatness and his shortcomings. It reveals how on 
the one hand he has made possible a deeper understanding of personal experience, 
of the intellectual and spiritual situation in which we find ourselves today, while, 
on the other, his whole ontology and metaphysics, his claim that we can approach 
and get to know the fundamental nature of existence directly, seems to lead from 
error to error. Heidegger himself claims that his contributions to the German 
language are his greatest achievement; this, in view of his style, may sound sur- 
prising, but some of the words he has coined or made current to describe the 
different aspects of Being which we grasp (e.g. Dasein, Sosein, Vorhandensein, 
Zuhandensein, Mitsein, Mitdasein, In-der-Welt-sein) are helpful and may have 
come to stay, as may his uses of ‘Angst’ and ‘Sorge.. When, however, he attempts 
to deal not with our comprehension of Being but with Being itself, he is much less 
convincing. Here, he endeavours to break down the barrier between the objective 
and the subjective and to make the elements of Being reveal themselves to us, 
expressing this in such phrases as ‘Das Nichts nichtet’; ‘Das Wesen west; “Das 
Dasein weltet’. Not only is it doubtful whether these unseemly verbal creations 
have any meaning which could not be better expressed in a more normal manner, 
but it is also clear that he is attempting the impossible; since it is we who have to 
grasp everything outside ourselves, the distinction between objective and subjective 
cannot be avoided. 

As Marjorie Grene is mainly concerned with Heidegger's philosophy, she can do 
no more than mention his interpretations of poetry. But his essays on Hélderlin 
and Rilke are perhaps among his most valuable works; they are very illuminating 
and show that, despite the difficulties of his style, his work is well worth our atten- 
tion — a point which this study also amply proves. 


ATi 


PAUL ROUBICZEK 
Cambridge 


Kleine Schriften zur Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte., By Werner Milch. Mit 
einem Nachwort von Max Rychner herausgegeben von Gerhard Burkhardt. 
Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung 
Darmstadt, 10. Heidelberg-Darmstadt: Lambert Schneider. 1957. 275 pp. 
DM 16s. 


Many readers will welcome the publication of Werner Milch’s scattered essays and 
papers, and those of us who knew and respected him will be grateful not only for 
Max Rychner’s charming and perceptive “Nachwort’, which conjures up again 
the man we knew, but also for renewed evidence of the range and penetration of 
his mind. These essays range from consideration of the history of medicine as 
scholarship to explanation of the complicated state of affairs which makes both 
Ernst Jiinger and Gottfried Benn representatives of a ‘nachfaschistisches Denken . 
Milch was a Silesian, and his chick monument is his biography of the Silesian 
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Daniel von Czepko and the edition of his poems. Many of the essays reprinted here 
deal with Silesians — Czepko himself, Garve, Wollheim da Fonseca, Sallet, Ger- 
att Hauptmann — and one is on “Schlesische Sonderart im deutschen Schrifttum’. 
Others deal with the world of Goethe and the personalities which moved by centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces round that great central figure — Obereit, Ottilie, 
Bettina, Fritz von Stein — and there are two speeches on Goethe. But perhaps the 
best thing in a volume full of good things is the three-page article on “Das zwie- 
fache ““Ach” der Alkmene’; seldom can so much have been said about Kleist’s 
Amphitryon in such a small space as Milch contrives to convey here. He was one of 
those rare people who never simplified issues and was yet able to present them 
simply, thanks to that incisiveness of mind and expression which is apparent on 
every one of these pages. The essay ‘Zum Formproblem der schlesischen Barock- 
mystik’ is a case in point, where a confused and complex matter is lucidly and 
convincingly explained, and that on ‘Literaturkritik und Literaturgeschichte’, 
though written in 1930, is still fresh. English readers will regret that the important 
article on Rilke in England should still remain hidden in the files of Universitas for 
1947 and that Milch’s illuminating comparison between English metaphysical and 
German Baroque poetry has not been reprinted from Trivium for the same year. 
A reprint of the brochure on Bettina und Marianne (Goethe-Schriften des Artemis- 
Verlages, 2, Ziirich, 1947) would have been very welcome too. It is a pity that the 
original German text of the thesis on Hofmannsthal which Milch submitted in 
English to the University of London during the war was discovered in private 
hands in Prague too late to be considered for this volume, but perhaps Milch him- 
self would not have wished it, for these Kleine Schriften represent his own choice, 
which we must respect. And even so, there are riches enough here; ‘man kann 
nicht alles haben’. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Deutsche Prosadichtungen der Gegenwart. Interpretationen fiir Lehrende und Lernende. 
Teil I. By Werner Zimmerman. Diisseldorf: Padagogischer Verlag Schwann. 
1956. 293 pp. DM 12.50. 


One of the most striking developments of German literary interpretation in recent 
years has been the arrival of New Criticism. The German variety differs in many 
respects from the original American brand, perhaps partly because it has been taken 
up by scholars rather than by poets. By now it has become an industry proving its 
health by its increasing productivity. It is true that few, indeed, if any, of its 
practitioners can equal the skill, sensitivity and wide learning of Professor Emil 
Staiger whose example has also been a major force in German literary scholarship, 
but at least attention is focused upon the text and some of the more tiresome meta- 
physical jargon is, on the eM avoided. Mr. Zimmermann’s book possesses 
these virtues. His avowed aim is to analyse selected prose writings by representa- 
tive German twentieth-century authors. This volume contains discussions of 
works by Sudermann, Hauptmann, Ricarda Huch, Emil Strauss, Paul Ernst, 
Dauthendey, Wilhelm Schafer, Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Thomas Mann, Hesse, Carossa 
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and Hans Franck. Since the texts which are analysed are, on the whole, easily 
available and since they represent a significant sample of the work ofa generation 
of German writers, his book is necked for the teacher. A companion volume 
devoted to studies of writers who mainly belong to a later generation appeared in 
1952; its third revised edition forms the second part of this collection. Its appear- 
ance shows that these studies fill a need. Presumably the main attraction is pro- 
vided by Mr. Zimmermann’s basic intention: to provide a stylistic analysis of 
individual works; in the process of doing so, indeed, he makes many valuable 
points. | 

None the less we may wonder whether Mr. Zimmermann carries his analysis far 
enough, for often he seems to stop short just when he has cleared the way for a 
more searching discussion of an author's mind and manner of writing. Doubtless 
it was his intention to restrict his analysis; the multitude of authors whom he 
discusses, twenty-three in the two volumes, makes this imperative, for among them 
are writers whose works have called forth such a host of critical studies as to daunt 
the most voracious reader of ‘Sekundarliteratur’. For despite perceptive observa- 
tions Mr. Zimmermann’s essays, in the main fall short of a satisfying interpretation; 
they are perhaps best seen as a commentary on the text. The author seems partly 
aware of this and discusses some of the problems facing a practitioner of textual 
analysis in his introduction. The danger, however, is that a parser schoolmaster, 
for instance, may not have the time to consult other critical studies necessary for a 
faller understanding of an author's mind and of the literature of the period. For as 
they stand, these studies further rather than mitigate the tendency to fragmentize 
knowledge. The chief value of Mr. Zimmermann’s work is rather to be found in 
his encouraging the study of twentieth-century authors in the schools and in draw- 
ing attention to lesser-known German prose writers of our time. 


H. S. Reiss 
Montreal 


Deutschland in der Sicht von D. H. Lawrence und T. S. Eliot. Eine Studie zum anglo- 
amerikanischen Deutschlandbild des 20. Jahrhunderts. By WHans Galinsky. 
Wiesbaden: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. 1956. 46 pp. DM 3.60. 


This essay is a concise and useful survey of the impressions which Germany has 
made on the thought and — of D. H. Lawrence and T. S. Eliot. In the case of 
Lawrence there is a variety of reaction, revealed through letters, biographical 
details and the author’s personal approach, which is not available for Eliot, where 
the evidence is drawn almost entirely from statements which he himself has chosen 
to publish. At much the same time as he met Frieda von Richthofen and first 
visited Germany, Lawrence was introduced to the work of Schopenhauer, Wagner 
and Nietzsche, and Professor Galinski regards them as the principal German intel- 
lectual influences on the English novelist. There is little evidence that Lawrence 
otherwise took much interest in German writers, though his response to German 
life was direct and lively. 

Mr. Eliot's reactions to Germany are shown by this study to be more guarded 
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than those of D. H. Lawrence. Although his judgments on philosophers and 
theologians are more expert, Mr. Eliot’s contact with German literature as editor 
of the Criterion appears to have been extensive rather than intimate or profound. 
The relevance of Wagner for the interpretation of The Waste Land is emphasized. 
The question of Mr. Eliot's evaluation of Goethe is not treated at length, but the 
reader is referred for this topic to the essays by Maurice Benn in German Life & 
Letters (N.S. 5, 1951-1952) and R. L. Beare in Germanic Review (28, 1953). Pro- 
fessor Galinski might perhaps have dwelt longer on Notes Towards a Definition of 
Culture, as this volume reveals a number of Mr. Eliot’s more recent considerations 
on the place of Germany in European thought and politics. 


H. M. WarmDson 
Hull 


Deutschland-Frankreich. Ludwigsburger Beitrdge zum Problem der deutsch-franzésischen 
Beziehungen. Band II. Issued by Deutsch-Franzésisches Institut Ludwigsburg. 
Edited by Ulrich Doertenbach, Kurt Wais, Fritz Schenk and Hermann-Karl 
Weinert. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1957. 472 pp. 


The first volume of this series appeared in 1954 and was well received. The object 
of the Franco-German Institute at Ludwigsburg is stated to be “Verstandigung mit 
Frankreich auf allen Gebieten des geistigen und 6ffentlichen Lebens’. The present 
volume covers a wide area of this comprehensive field, including seven contribu- 
tions on political and economic problems (one by Robert Schuman on the unifica- 
tion of Germany) and a choughtfal article by a French historian, Jacques Droz, 
‘Zur Revision des deutsch-franzésischen Geschichtsbildes’; on literary matters there 
is a speech by the late Wilhelm Hausenstein on ‘Goethe et la France’ and a pene- 
trating essay in which Claude David examines Stefan George's isolation from 
society and makes it easier to understand how a disciple of the nihilistic caesarist 
which George in his view was, could play a leading part in the 2oth of July. The 
main part of the volume is entitled “Begegnung mit der franzésischen Sprache und 
Literatur’ and is a ‘Festschrift’ for the Tiibingen Romanist Julius Wilhelm. It 
contains a number of items which deal with German things, among them Erich 
von Richthofen on the sources of Valéry’s Mon Faust, Johannes Hésle on French 
notices of nineteenth-century German literature between 1900 and 1914. René 
Cheval on Romain Rolland and Nietzsche, Richard Thieberger on Thomas Mann’s 
use of French in his novels, and Hermann-Karl Weinert on ‘Deutsch-franzésische 
Begegnungen in neuer deutscher Literatur’ (Jiinger, Salomon, Zuckmayer and 
others). Jean René Derré has investigated the recently published Journaux intimes 
of Benjamin Constant for his impressions of Germany between 1804 and 1814 and 
has brought to light a number of memorable remarks by that keen observer; on 
January 23rd, 1804, he noted: 


Vu Goethe. Finesse, amour-propre, irritabilité physique jusqu’’ la souffrance, esprit remarquable’ 
beau regard, figure un peu dégradée; [later] c’est le moins bon homme que je connaisse; 


on Friedrich Schlegel, whom he knew well and did not like, he remarked: 


Je ne sais comment il enveloppe ce qu’il dit: on n’est jamais frappé de résultats. C’est un défaut 
commun 4 presque tous les auteurs allemands. [ls s’empétrent dans leur longe. 
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The final section of the book is devoted to bibliography of German works on 
France and French works on Germany up to January 1946, following on from that 
published in the first volume. It is to be hoped that this useful series will be 
continued. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Sachworterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte. By Hellmuth Réssler and Giinther Franz. 
Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 9 Fascicles. 1956-1958. DM 148. 


The fertility of the two editors and chief contributors is somewhat alarming. In 
1951 Herr Franz brought out a Biicherkunde zur deutschen Geschichte of nearly 300 
pages; two years later, there appeared under their joint signatures a Biographisches 
Worterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte amounting to + sme 1000 pages; in 1956, Herr 
Franz headed 22 collaborators as the editor of a Biicherkunde zur Weltgeschichte of 
§70 pages; the present compilation, issued in nine instalments in 1956-1958, runs 
into 1500 pages set in double columns. Frequent cross-references in the book here 
under review show that these various compilations are designed to be consulted as 
a unit; the total price of over DM 300 will hinder the dissemination of this monster 
undertaking, at least outside the Federal Republic. 

However, the absence of these volumes from the shelves of all but a few major or 
specialist libraries can be borne with fortitude. At first sight, the wealth of informa- 
tion here offered is impressive. The facts are nearly always correct — but these can 
be found quite conveniently elsewhere, for instance in the Brockhaus and Herder 
encyclopaedias, either or both of which are available in most English reference 
libraries. It is the compilers’ comments which raise doubts about the scholarship as 
well as general usefulness of the book. 

Most of the contributors have found the leisure for their collaboration because 
they, temporarily or permanently, lost their university chairs in 1945. Not that the 
book is excessively biased in favour of national-socialist doctrines — but the cloven 
hoof cannot be hidden. There is no entry on “Concentration Camps’; the “Réhm- 
putsch’ is tacitly assumed a proven fact. Though the ‘Hanseatische Legion’ and the 
‘Banner der freiwilligen Sachsen’ of 1813 have been omitted, seven lines and a cross- 
reference have been given to the ‘Legion Condor’ of 1936, with a reference to a 
non-existent entry “Spanish Civil War’. 

Above all, the entries dealing with the two world wars present the well-worn 
German nationalist and national-socialist versions, with complete disregard of any 
non-German publications: what might be expected from a professor who some 
years ago wrote a spirited defence of the German invasion of Denmark and Norway 
(here of course listed wherever possible). Hitler's offer ‘to guarantee the existence 
of the British Commonwealth in its whole extent’ unfortunately ‘kam zu spat to 
prevent England from starting the second world war. Hitler’s spurious reasons for 
invading Poland are coolly represented as facts. Whether the omission of the 
second volume of the Cambridge History of Poland (published in 1941) is deliberate 
cannot be said with certainty, as the final volume of Runciman’s History of the 
Crusades — surely inoffensive to German susceptibilities — has also been left out. 
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There were no German air-raids on Rotterdam, Coventry or London — only 
Anglo-American “Terrorangriffe’ against ‘residential quarters’ and ‘architecturally 
distinguished’ German towns. Submarine and anti-submarine warfare is ‘vdlker- 
rechtswidrig’ when conducted by England and ‘zweifellos berechtigt’ when 
carried out by Germany. The story of the Low Countries, Denmark and Norway 
under German occupation is a model of understatement. The references to 
England and English affairs are well below the general standard. Apart from the 
consistent misspelling of English names, there is the unwarranted omission of Sir 
Frank Stenton’s Anglo-Saxon England from the bibliography under ‘Angelsachsen’ ; 
the transfer of the famous ship-burial to ‘Sutton Hoo bei London’ — perhaps due to 
a confusion with Sutton in Surrey; and some choice comments on royalty: Charles 
| was executed for his ‘Calvinist absolutism’; and the Georges are said to have 
restored respect for royalty with the help of ‘the patriarchal ideal of the German 
Lutheran conception of kingship’. Nazi ideas, too, intrude: St. Columba, St. 
Gail and other Irish missionaries were successful in Germany because they appealed 
to the ‘kindred Celtic element beneath the Germanic upper stratum’; the battle of 
Hastings was won by the Normans because their racial stock had been improved by 
the ‘admixture of Frankish blood’. 

The comprehensive articles concerned with “Kulturgeschichte’ and ‘Geistes- 
geschichte’ are of rather doubtful value. Who will benefit from twenty-two columns 
on German art without a single illustration? The contents of these articles are some- 
times surprising: ‘Calvinism’ includes passages on ‘Calvinistic’ mathematics, 
mechanics, medicine, military science and literature (Opitz, Gottsched, Bodmer 
and Breitinger); whereas ‘Lutheranism’ has been allotted astronomy, hymns and 
sacred music and a curious collection of poets from Klopstock and Wieland to 
Kérner and Riickert; the articles on Roman Catholicism keep away from any 
comparable equivalent of this belated outburst of “Kulturprotestantismus’. 

The article on ‘Literatur’ is rather lopsided; 12 columns for the period to 1520, 
5} columns for the NHG period; the chronological summary gives 42 entries to 
the time from Opitz to Gottsched, 24 to ‘Klassik und Romantik’ (1789-1832), 12 to 
‘die moderne Literatur’ from 1882-1945; “Bismarck’s Entlassung, 1890’ figures as a 
milestone in German literature. The article on the Nibelungenlied is only half as 
long and not half as good as F. P. Pickering’s corresponding entry in Cassell’s 
Encyclopaedia of Literature. Thomas Mann is not compulsory reading for German 
historians, it is true; but if the writer of the entry “Liibeck’ must include him, he 
should not call the Buddenbrocks [sic] a ‘giiltige Schilderung Liibecker Biirgertums 
um 1900’: the story begins in 1835 and ends in 1877. 

The entry “Buchhandel’ includes a hotchpotch of information on printing, pub- 
lishing, censorship, copyright, net price, textual criticism, lexicography, produc- 
tion technique, production statistics and bibliography in 3 columns — a breathless 
steeplechase of no value to any imaginable reader. 

Traces ‘of haste in drawing up the list of entries can be found in some curious 
afterthoughts, recognizable by the awkward choice of the catchword. Thus the 
forgotten “Schéffen’ appear under ‘Systematisches Schéffenrecht’; the trial of 
Henry the Liou in 1180 is placed at the mercy of a casual discovery under “Prozess’; 
the “Niederheinisch-westfalischer Reichskreis’ turns up under ‘Westfalischer 
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Reichskreis’, in flagrant contradiction to all the book-titles listed at the end. The 
articles on “Aufklarung’, “‘Josephinismus’ and ‘Katholische Aufklarung’ are quite 
unco-ordinated, without even references from one to another. 

A more serious omission is the absence of an entry ‘Niedersachsen’; Georg 
Schnath’s instructive pamphlet on Niedersachsen und Hannover (1955) — a model of 
‘historische Namenkunde and worth the notice of English historians and Ger- 
manists — shows that the term is by no means identical with ‘Niedersachsischer 
Reichskreis’ which alone appears here. 

Far too many articles have been placed under the prefix ‘Deutsch’, which is most 
unsuitable for a handbook primarily concerned with German affairs. On the same 
count, the prefix ‘Reich’ is rather overworked in about 160 columns; it includes the 
invention of a ‘Reichsstil’, explained as the “most important phase of German 
Baroque comprising all the fine arts’. Sometimes the alphabetical sequence has got 
out of hand: Nationalsozialismus, Nationalverein, Nationalsozialer Verein, Natio- 
nalversammlung appear in this order. 

The careful treatment of obscure territories of the Holy Roman Empire is one of 
the most useful features, but there are some inexplicable omissions, such as the 
Swabian counties of Hohenzollern, Baar, Nellenburg and Montfort; and who would 
look up Ansbach and Bayreuth under Brandenburg? The history of Heligoland 
is only touched upon under the Heligoland-Zanzibar treaty of 1890. 

The wish to save space, understandable and even praiseworthy in a book of 
reference, has unfortunately led the compilers to adopt a system of abbreviations 
which often baffles the reader. Surely, the space gained by printing Bt., Hft., Kt., 
RFt., Min.ium., ftl., vd., VO. is per dire by the time one has to spend in looking 
up the key which solves the riddles: Bistum, Herrschaft, Kaisertum, Reichsfiir- 
stentum, Ministerium, fiirstlich, vordere, Verordnung. 

The publisher's blurb mentions that, from the publication of the first instalments, 
‘learned journals at home and abroad have drawn attention to this book’. The 
unusual reticence of this statement makes it easy for German Life & Letters to join 
these learned journals. 


S. H. STEMINBERG 
London 


Democracy in Western Germany. By Richard Hiscocks. Oxford University Press. 
» 1957. 305. 
It is almost unfair to delay a notice of this admirable volume until after the German 
elections of 1957 and then to show that wisdom after the event which is so easy and 
so tempting. Necessarily ‘recent developments’, the title of the penultimate chap- 
ter, almost always outrun the commentator and, in fact, the position of Dr. 
Adenauer has been shown to be stronger, perhaps much stronger, than was 
apparent when Dr. Hiscocks was writing. 
Politics in the wider sense of this word are the predominant theme of this book 
which, therefore, is not, and is not intended to be, a survey of the whole German 
scene today in which party politics do not bulk very largely. Further, the tendency 


of the 1957 election was towards a certain diminution in the number and influence 
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of the smaller parties and it is doubtful whether future writers will devote as much 
space to the Refugee party (BHE) or the German party (DP) as is accorded to them 
here. 

Some will think that much of the strength of Dr. Adenauer’s Germany lies in the 
vigorous life of the Lander, and that Bavaria should receive more consideration and 
the Federal Ministries at Bonn a little less. Without anywhere explicitly saying 
so, Professor Hiscocks clearly indicates that the capital grows steadily in importance 
and that the many problems of a state emerging as a great power require greater 
authority and resources at the centre. He is probably right, but many Germans 
would not yet agree. 

So many cross-currents affect the German scene, political, economic, local, 
personal, external, historical and psychological that it is difficult to construct a 
clear picture. The word ‘democratic’ is inevitable in any study of the modern 
state, but without some indication of the sense in which it is used it is not very 
helpful. It may be doubted whether the Free Cities of the Holy Roman Empire 
a had “a large measure of democratic freedom’ or whether Wiirttemberg had 
even the mild measure of self-government enjoyed by eighteenth-century Britain 
(pp. 9, 10). Professor Hiscocks's analysis is, within its limits, entirely admirable, but 

istory is used rather to illustrate generalizations arrived at by observation than to 
provide the material rt balanced judgment. In any case sweeping verdicts on 
<a or ‘England’ (never Great Britain) are plausible rather than exact. 

Even the German obedience, discipline, docility and lack of political sense, which 
are rightly emphasized, spring very largely from history reinforced by education. 
Similarly, the prevalent contemporary disillusionment about nationalism, the 
advocacy of European or international causes, rest upon experience of a now re- 
ceding immediate past. Even the political parties, so admirably described, are 
conscious of historical precedents and a dubious ancestry. 

There is no important aspect of contemporary Germany that is not touched upon 
in this book, and nies is provided for an informed opinion based on know- 
ledge. Whether conscious political education of youth is as much needed as 
Professor Hiscocks seems to think, rather than a change in the schools and univer- 
sities, in the attitude of teachers and taught, is a matter on which there can be two 
opinions. But on the newness and over-cautiousness of the Trade Unions, or the 
fear of dictatorship, or the irresponsibility of some utterances about Eastern 
Germany, as on many other themes, there must be a grateful agreement. 

Professor Hiscocks writes as a Canadian observer and therefore is in a position to 
appreciate the relative significance of American, French and British contribution to 
the creation of a German democracy. Perhaps he relies a little too much on Ameri- 
can-provided evidence and gives insufficient credit to the devoted servants of the 
British element in the Control Commission. The Ruhr has provided much of 
the key to the German economic recovery and the workers of the Ruhr form the 
thickest concentration of voters. That neither communism nor violent nationalism 
has become in any way prominent in that significant area a little implies wisdom 
and tact among those responsible for the administration and educational work there. 

Judicious, authoritative, a little overcautious are terms that can fairly be applied 
to this interesting survey. There is a great deal of information introduced 
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inobtrusively into these pages and much delicacy in the assessment of many 
individuals who would be sensitive to foreign criticism and conscious of adverse 
circumstances. 


G. R. Porrer 
Sheffield 


Mensch und Menschlichkeit. Eine Vortragsreihe. Kréners Taschenausgabe, No. 243. 
Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner Verlag. 132 pp. DM 6. 

Erziehung wozu? Eine Vortragsreihe. Kréners Taschenausgabe, No. 241. Stutt- 
gart: Alfred Kréner Verlag. 164 pp. DM 6. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on having collected in these two booklets 
some ten articles apiece which originally formed part of two cycles of broadcast 
talks. They are small books, but they deal with big problems, and are well worth 
reading since Jaspers, Barth and Schweitzer are among the contributors to the first 
and the leading specialists on education among those who contributed to the second. 

The two volumes are complementary, for the problems they deal with are in 
fact two aspects of one and the same problem which faces the world in general and 
Germany in particular today. With the rapid growth of scientific knowledge and 
of technical mastery over nature there have emerged factors which have affected 
and changed human relationships throughout the world: those between individuals, 
those between the individual and society and those between groups of individuals. 
Such equilibrium in human relations as existed previously has been upset and in 
many cases no adequate measures have been evolved to re-establish a new, har- 
monious type of equilibrium suited to the new conditions. The lack of such 
measures is noticeable in education as well as in other aspects of life in society. 
This problem is particularly important for Germany, where the humanistic tradi- 
tion was unable to prevent the catastrophe of Nazism and has not been successful 
yet in fully imposing its will and its ideas on the Germany of the “Wirtschafts- 
wunder’. Various specific aspects of the problem are brilliantly analysed; many 
faults and their causes studied; and some remedies suggested. The contributors are 
mostly loyal and hopeful, though distressed, supporters of the common European 
tradition of humanism and Christianity. 

Valuable though these two volumes are for their critical analysis, yet they would 
have been even more interesting if more emphasis had been put on the practical, 
specifically German aspects of the problems. Admittedly, in dealing with some of 
these problems the authors might have been skating on thin ice, but their contribu- 
tions would have been all the more valuable for it. Among the problems that 
deserve further analysis the following could be mentioned: the position of patrio- 
tism in Germany today; traces of Nazi conditioning in the adult and in the young; 
what the young work for and what they strive for — and what alternative goal 
ought to be offered them; the psychological effects of the war. Let us hope that the 
Alfred Kroner Verlag will continue its good work. 


NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 
Winchester 
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